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This big dipper can 
remove up to 40 cubic 
yards of earth at a bite. 
Surface mining with 
these huge “shovels” 
makes it possible to re- 
cover millions of tons 
of coal too close to the 
surface to be safely 
mined by underground 
methods, 


the coal graded. 


Your students will get graphic knowledge about 
coal’s extensive use in our modern civilization 
through our new picture book, PERTINENT Facts 
Asout Coa. It covers industrial, domestic and 
chemical uses simply, understandably. Send cou- 
pon for free specimen copy today. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





Here is a modern preparation plant in which coal is 
mechanically cleaned, impurities are removed and 


In this coal mining operation 
nobody goes underground to mine 
coal; instead, the 75-foot earth-cover 
is simply scooped aside by giant 
shovels and the coal uncovered to 
the sky! Called surface mining, this 
method makes use of huge electric 
shovels, some costing as much as a 
million dollars apiece, to uncover the 
coal seam, and smaller power 
shovels to load coal into the trucks 
that carry it to the preparation plant. 


This view at the top of a preparation plant shows 
twin conveyors which are bringing up the freshly 
mined coal. From here on, it flows by gravity and 
power belt through cleaning and grading processes. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. P 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me a free, specimen copy of 


PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 





Street 
City Zone Btote 
Name of school 














BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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The Pennsylvania 
State College 


Summer 
Sessions 


1950 


Inter-Session 
June 13 to June 30 


Main Summer Session 
July 5 to August 11 


Post-Session 
August 14 to September 2 


First Six Weeks’ 
Science Session 


June 13 to July 22 


Second Six Weeks’ 
Science Session 


July 22 to September 2 











Summer study and professional advance- 
ment opportunities combined with ex- 
cellent facilities for recreation and relax- 
ation. 


One to 12 weeks of study in a cool, 
mountain environment. 


Eminent educational leaders, with more 
than 800 courses in 75 departments. 


Courses leading to undergraduate and 
advanced degrees and to certification re- 
quirements. 


ing Summer Artists Series. 


Moderate living expenses and _ instruc- 
tional fees. 


Ideal for Summer Study and Recrea- 
tion. 


Write NOW for your copy of the 1950 
Complete Announcement of Summer 


Sessions. 


for further information and catalogues address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 102-A Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


APRIL, 1950 
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Educators avn LANCASTER, PE} 
j NCE CO Bie 
INSURA Dollars $947.23 


100 
Nine-Hundred Forty-Seven and 23/ 
jn Miss C#a™® Ee Le 
| 
R COUNTY NATIONAL BANK WA caatosecitha { 










To The order Of 










TO THE LANCASTE 








$947.23 TO MISS L—, TEACHER 


An Educators member less than 
has al- 


Today many teachers’ re- 
ward for prudence comes in 












one year, Miss L 


ready received Educators claims 
payments for an intestinal ob- 
struction, oopherectomy, appen- 
dectomy and adhesions. 


the form of a generous Edu- 
cators claims payment check! 
Illustrated at left are two 
actual claims cases from our 
files. 











EDUCATORS offers you the 
same protection. Many types 
of policies are available. All 
provide generous benefits... 
year ’round coverage (all 
leaves included) . . . hospi- 
tal and surgical benefits if 
sis, mumps, trav Sam desired. No physical exam- 
influenza, ination is required. The cost 
. .. ? Less than 10¢ a day 
for weekly benefits of $25.00. 
Simply clip and mail the 
coupon for full particulars. 


Educators Mutual Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 


nevro z = 
matism, QFPPS 











Without any obligation, please send me—free of charge—an 
Educators ‘‘History of Education,” also full information on your 
Individual Protection [_] Group Protection [_] Have representa- 


FREE TO YOU 


Educators full-color 
“History of Education'’ 


poster. It's interesting tive call [] 

and educational . ‘ 

just the thing for your 

classroom bulletin board. RR Re ae dain Footy ee em bare eae Ta Title 

Mail the coupon for 

your copy TODAY! eee, SORE 5 EERE Oe TT eR TR 
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‘Whe rbprit Cover 


The cover of the April issue por- 
trays the work of a division of the 
State Department of Commerce which 
aims to help our Commonwealth main- 
tain the dominant position it has al- 
ways held in the affairs of the world. 
The State Planning Board, under the 
leadership of Francis A. Pitkin, is con- 
cerned with research and_ surveys 
which will bring about the best uss 
of all our natural resources and 
which will insure economic progress 
for the benefit of the citizens of ow 
State. 

In its work, the Board cooperates 
with a number of other departments 
of our State government. In one sec- 
tion of the cover design, the artist has 
pictured the work which is being done 
in soil conservation. In another, he 
suggests reforestation and stream clear- 
ance which are also a part of the pro- 
gram on conservation of our natural 
resources. 

Air photography of the counties of 
the State, started in 1939, was designed 
for peacetime use but became all im- 
portant in wartime. Since that time. 
changes within the State made repho- 
tography essential, and this new series 
of photographs will be completed in 
1950. 

Suggested, too, are the Board’s ac- 
tivities in stimulating and assisting lo- 
cal planning and economic develop- 
ment. The number of communities 
which have planning or zoning has 
now increased to approximately 340. 

In this year of the decennial census 
the figures in the design which repre- 
sent population take on significance. In 
years when the U. S. Census is not 
taken, the Planning Board issues esti- 
mates on population by counties which 
are used by various agencies in our 
communities. 
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Betts 
Basic 
Readers 
The Language 


Arts Series 


Emmett A, Betts 
Carolyn M. Welch 


Teachers know that they can avoid most remedial- 
reading problems when each reading skill is pre- 
sented in a meaningful context and takes its place 
in a systematic developmental program. This pop- 
ular series treats reading as one process in language 
development. It also covers listening, speaking, and 
writing (including spelling and correct usage) as 
other important phases of language development. All 
language learnings are introduced, graded, and 
maintained with care. 


Throughout the series, new words are introduced 
orally and semantically. During the all-important 
reading-readiness period, the child hears and has an 
opportunity to say the new word. He sees it for the 
first time in a meaningful situation when he reads 
the story. Only one new word ever appears in a 
single sentence—a feature which is typical of the 
exacting vocabulary and language-structure specifi- 
cations of the program. 


88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 






American 
Book 


Company 








English 


OUR LANGUAGE 


e Heath’s new basal language series for Grades 
One through Fight* 








STERLING 
STRICKLAND 
LINDAHL 
KOCH 
RICE 
LEAFGREEN 
BISHOP 


e A complete, dynamic program of Textbooks, 


Studybooks, and Guides for Teaching 


Equal importance given to oral and written 
expression, sequential development of skills, 
and creative ability 


*Grades One through Six now ready. Grades 
Seven and Eight ready September Ist 


D.C. “HEATH AND COMPANZ 


180 Varick Street 


New York 14 
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Iu This Tesue 


| & The feature article in this issue 
| gives a picture of the work of the 


State Planning Board of the Pennsy|- 
vania Department of Commerce. Fran- 
cis A. Pitkin, executive director, 
shows how the Board, through ad- 
visory and educational services, pro- 
motes forward-looking programs of de- 
velopment on the State and local lev- 
els. His article and the cover illustra- 
tion emphasize the wide scope of the 
work of the Planning Commission in 
its cooperation with the other depart- 
ments of our State government. 


> High in interest of the contents of 
this JoURNAL will be the pages de- 
voted to new features of the liberaliza- 
tion of the School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System. Presented here are fac- 
similes of the forms which each mem- 


| ber of the system will receive in the 


near future. This election form must 
be used by any employe who wishes 
to qualify for the new benefits avail- 
able to members of the 1/140 class. 
These new benefits were secured 
through the 1949 retirement legisla- 


| tive program of the PSEA. 


The Retirement Problems Commit- 
tee, J. Maurice Strattan, chairman, 
urges members to study these mate- 
rials and to elect to be covered by the 
new benefits. 


®& As additional information on retire- 


ment liberalization, we have included 


| the factors for use in obtaining the 
| amount of annuity payable upon re- 


tirement after 25 to 34 years of serv- 
ice. 


& Local branch leaders will want to 
read the article written by a member 
of the Local Branch Committee, Rob- 
ert A. Nichols, 3rd. 


® Another article which may prove 
suggestive of practical ideas to use in 
your classroom is the one on the use 
of the Unit in the Crawford Building 
in Connellsville. Mr. Fisher and his 


teachers are quite ready this year to 


_ improve upon this first trial of teach- 


ing by Units. 


®& Featured in the Educational Inter- 


| ests section are projects of a number 


of school districts and local branches. 
What ideas have you put into execu- 
tion in your district which would 
prove suggestive to other districts if 
reported in the pages of the PENNsYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL? 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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AND FOR /LEARNING 
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UNITED STATES 


he 


GOVERNMENT 
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The 
Latin American 
countries 


Mississippi | 


FREEDOM The 


TO State University 


LEARN of lowa 






HYMN 
OF THE 
NATIONS 


\ 


Racial 
and religious 
discrimination 


Arturo Toscanini 
and the 
NBC Symphony 
Orchestra 


DON’T 
BE A 
SUCKER 


Rent these films from your State or local 
educational film library. You can purchase 
them from— 





PRODUCED BY Unjren wort? FILMS inyc. 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 
For further information about these films 
and 2,000 other visual aids of the United 
States Government, mail the coupon below: 


Unites World Films, Inc., Producers of CASTLE FILMS 
| 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 
| © Send me further information about the 5 films listed | 


| 3 Send me the 1949 catalog “U. S. Government Films | 
for School and Industry,” and the 1950 supplement. | 


| Ct ~ the 1949 catalog. Send me the 1950 supple- 
ment. 
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NEA Leadership 


se 
Institute 
Education association leaders will 
be interested in the announcement of 


| the fifth annual Institute of Organiza- 
| tion Leadership sponsored by The 


| American University and the National 


Education Association July 24-August 
18 at the University in 
Doe. 

The Institute. which is limited to 
100 students, is an intensive university 
course to train officers of local. state. 


V ashington, 


| and national educational groups in the 


work of The Victory Action Program 
and of united education associations. 
Formal class study is combined with 
conferences and meetings with national 


| leaders. 


Known as the “West Point of Or- 


| ganization Leadership,” the Institute 


features training in journalism, public 
speaking, parliamentary law, public re- 
lations, planning. school law, and the 
history, structure. program, and prob- 
lems of local, state. and national edu- 
cation associations. 

The staff includes selected teachers. 
NEA staff members and officers, and 
national leaders. Consultation periods 
with the staff and others will be a 


| special feature of the Institute. Edu- 


cational trips and historic pilgrimages 


' around the Nation’s capital and ad- 
| jacent areas are a part of the Institute 


program. 
Membership in the Institute is open 


| to officers of local and state associa- 


| NEA Journal, 1201 16th St. 


tions, classroom teacher groups, Future 
Teachers of America sponsors, and 
presidents-elect of college chapters, 
and others who wish to prepare for 
leadership in educational organiza- 
tions. 

Application blanks and additional 
information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, 
N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Junior Classical League 

A State Convention of the Junior 
Classical League will be held at the 
Latrobe High School, Latrobe, on Sat- 
urday, May 13. Registration fee per 
school is fifty cents (50c). Two dele- 
gates may be sent from 
schools. Registration fee and names of 
delegates must be sent to the State 
chairman, Adeline E. Reeping, at the 
above high school by Friday, April 
14, 1950. 


interested | 





Small Wonder... 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


So small, they‘re convenient as a 
compact...so wonderful, they're 
spendable like cash wherever 
she goes. And so safe too, if lost 
or stolen they are promptly re- 
funded. Small wonder she would 
not be without them. In denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. 
Buy them at your bank before 
you leave! 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BACKED BY 


THE NATIONAL 
OF NEW YORK 


Fiust in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





CITY BANK 
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| Just published! Brand new in 1950! 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH | 


1950 Summer Sessions 


PYMATUNING BIOLOGICAL FIELD 
LABORATORY 


AT 
LINESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


For Undergraduates, Teachers, and Graduate Students 





Formal Classwork 


LONG AGO IN — OLD WORLD 
EARLY DAYS IN "THE NEW WORLD 


July 5 to August 25 


Nature Study, Botany of the Pymatuning Region, Plant Ecology, 
Zoology of the Pymatuning Region, and Limnology 

Southworth bf Southworth 

Special Problems and Research Two new books for the Middle Grades, covering, respec- 


tively, our Old World background from the cave man 
through the period of exploration and our New World His- 


June 12 to September | tory from the beginning of the period of exploration through 
: . the adoption of the Constitution, plus sections on the Amer- 
Special Problems and Research Appropriate to the Region ican Indian and our national expansion. 


Noted for new colored pictures, colored maps, work-saving 
; : chronological reviews, and the same fascinating story style 
For information, address that has long made the Southworth histories so popular. 


Also new in 1950: 
DR. ROBERT F. GRIGGS 
. A WORKBOOK on LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 


en eee | A WORKBOOK on EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


ee ee | IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 





For general information concerning the complete Summer Ses- | P. W. Dietz, C. S. Hottenstein, and Frank Tempone 
sion program, address: Director of the Summer Sessions, Univer- ? 4 : 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. Home Office: Syracuse Z N. ¥: 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 























TWO OUTSTANDING BASAL SERIES 


THE McKEE READING FOR MEANING SERIES 


McKee Harrison McCowen Lehr 





GRADE 1 GRADE 2 
Reading Readiness Getting Ready Level 1 Come Along 
Preprimers Tip Level 2 On We Go 

Tip & Mitten 

The Big Show GRADE 3 
Primer With Jack & Janet Level 1 Looking Ahead 
First Reader Up and Away Level 2 Climbing Higher 








THE McKEE LANGUAGE FOR MEANING SERIES 


McKee Harrison McCowen Stratton Blossom Lamphear 














GRADES 2-8 
A Complete New and Revised Program 
Let’s Talk Improving Your Language 
Building Your Language Mastering Your Language 
Developing Your Language Perfecting Your Language I 

Enriching Your Language - 
SE 
re 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ¢ 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. fu 
Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal APR 
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EACH’ OF THESE NEW REELS holds 150 feet of 
“SCOTCH” Sound Recording Tape, plays up to 15 
minutes. Speech, language, music students make short 
recordings on their own ‘‘Progress Reels’ at various 
times during the semester. Playbacks show the stu- 
dents’ progress, encourage faster improvement. 


Please send me a free copy of: 
“HOW TAPE RECORDING 
SIMPLIFIES TEACHING’’ 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
St. Paul 6, Minnesoto 


Name 











SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET telling how tape 
recording is used in_ schools, offices, 
churches, homes. Explains how tape and 
disc recording methods work, offers help- 
ful hints on editing and splicing of tape. 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. * 


APRIL, 1950 


LIKE LARGER REELS, new small-size reels 
can be erased and re-used, withstand 
rough handling, reproduce all sounds per- 
fectly. Your local dealer has them, or 
write Dept. T, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Now each pupil can have his 
personal reel of recording tape! 


New small-size “Progress Reels” chart 
improvement, are retained by students 








AS NEW RECORDINGS are added to the reel, students 
mark the date and subject. The reel becomes a per- 
manent record the student may keep and play for a 
lifetime. Tape recordings retain their high fidelity 
indefinitely, can be replayed countless times without 
loss of tone. Editing and splicing are simple to do. 





IMPORTANT! There’s more than one brand 
of sound recording tape on the market. 
For quality, insist on the “SCOTCH” 
brand in the distinctive plaid-decorated 
box. Standard equipment on most makes 
of tape recording machines. 


In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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The Gi 7 
e Ginn SI 
Basic Readers 
Are Children’s Favorite Readers | 
This popular new series presents 
material of high interest and 
quality at every level—stories é 
that abound in humor, suspense, 
and surprise. A real program of of | 
poetry, too, is built into the In 
books. the 
mil 
Here is a series that is the work dee 
not only of reading experts but bos 
of an expert in children’s litera- me! 
ture. fun 
ing 
bili 
age 
° Complete equipment for teaching reading and books the 
Ginn an Company through grade 6 available. Also a book for teachers sist 
by senior author, David H. Russell, Children Learn 7 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. to Read. Write for full information today. The 
Cor 
incl 
to 
me! 
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THIS IS AMERICA’S STORY THE MAKING OF MODERN AMERICA Boa 
Wilder — Ludlum — Brown Cantield — Wilder a Se 
: ; ; nin 
More than a Junior High School History This High School Text is Ber 
, Appealing to student and teacher alike ried 
The Past becomes the Present , 
This book offers = 
Tomorrow’s thoughts can be formed by for one mer 
; . wea 
Yesterday's Events Outstanding Visual Instruction diss 
: R for the other dive 
kinening eek Teaching mae airy Superior Teaching Organization E 
An Historical Time Sense developed early for both in 1 
Up-to-the-minute Coverage dev 
THIS IS AMERICA’S STORY—THE NEW TEXT A BOOK WHICH MAKES AMERICAN HISTORY LIVE je 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY pri 
fav 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. and 
plar 
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FRANCIS A. PITKIN 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
STATE PLANNING BOARD 


describes 


The Pennsylvania State Planning Program 


tie Pennsylvania State Planning 
Board was created by appointment 
of Governor Pinchot on July 23, 1934. 
In 1936 it was established by act of 
the Legislature as an independent ad- 
ministrative board. For the past eleven 
years, it has been an administrative 
board in the Department of Com- 
merce. In 1949 it was assigned the 
functions of the State Board of Hous- 
ing in addition to its earlier responsi- 
bilities and became the administrative 
agency to carry out the provisions of 
the Housing and Redevelopment As- 
sistance Law. 

The State Planning Board, of which 
Theodore Roosevelt, III, Secretary of 
Commerce, is ex officio chairman, now 
includes in its membership, in addition 
to Secretary Roosevelt, three other 
members of the Governor’s cabinet— 
the Secretary of Forests and Waters, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Secretary of Highways. It includes one 
member of the General Assembly, a 
Judge of the Philadelphia Court of 
Common Pleas, and fourteen citizen 
members representing a wide variety 
of interest and a wide geographical 
distribution. Among its membership 
are included the members of the for- 
mer State Board of Housing. 

Under the law, the State Planning 
Board has a variety of functions but 
it must be emphasized at the begin- 
ning that state planning in Pennsyl- 
vania, as conceived by the Act and car- 
ried out by the Board and its staff, 
implies no attempt to direct or regi- 
ment the development of the Common- 
wealth along preconceived lines nor 
does it have any power to control the 
direction of government policy. 

Except for its administrative duties 
in the field of housing and urban re- 
development the State Planning 
Board’s functions are advisory and ed- 
ucational. The Board’s chief task is to 
determine need for action, to promote 
favorable development of the State, 
and insofar as possible to develop 
plans to accomplish this development 
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through local action. It is making a 
continuous study of the economic prog- 
ress of the State. It promotes in every 
possible way the conservation of Penn- 
sylvania’s resources and their most 
effective use. It seeks to discover sit- 
uations within the State’s economy fav- 
orable to further industrial develop- 
ment or to the creation of new em- 
ployment opportunity, as well as any 
unfavorable trends which demand en- 
ergetic local or State action to deal 
with emerging problems. 


Community Self-Appraisal 


An important part of its function is 
to stimulate and assist local planning, 
zoning, and redevelopment activities in 
all of the State’s civil subdivisions. 
For ten years or more it has been urg- 
ing and guiding local community self- 
appraisal programs. 

Whenever urgent needs exist for new 
sources of information as to the State’s 
physical and economic development, it 
undertakes to acquire such informa- 
tion through cooperative efforts with 
State departments or agencies of the 
Federal government. In this field of 
activity in recent years, it has been 
notably successful in bringing about 
a State-wide study of the chemical and 
physical properties of all the waters of 
our rivers and their principal tribu- 
taries. This study was made possible 
by the cooperation of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters, 
and the United States Geologic Sur- 
vey, with the State Planning Board, 
and has resulted in two State Planning 
Board publications of great importance 
to the industry of the State and to the 
Department of Commerce in its ef- 
forts to stimulate new industrial de- 
velopment. 


Air Photography 

Another example of such coopera- 
tive effort brought about by the State 
Planning Board is the program of air 
photography. In 1939, after a two-year 
effort, this program was authorized 


and money provided through a coop- 
erative agreement with several State 
departments and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Six months 
after the last flights were run in June, 
1941, and the complete file of these 
State-wide photographs had been 
placed in the official custody of the 
Planning Board, the United States was 
involved in the Second World War. 
Although designed exclusively for 
peacetime use, the program then be- 
came of vital importance to the United 
States Army and Navy in the select- 
ing of sites for military installations 
and the location of plants for the man- 
ufacture of munitions of war. 

During the ensuing nine years, these 
photographs proved their necessity in 
the State’s program of highway plan- 
ning and in the appraisal of its forest 
and soil resources and also to the De- 
partment of Commerce in promoting 
industrial expansion. They have been 
of great value in local planning opera- 
tions, in selecting routes for public 
utilities, and in many other fields re- 
quiring detailed knowledge of our land 
resources. 

Many changes in land use, in forest 
growth, and in urban expansion have 
occurred in the ten years since the first 
series of State-wide photographs was 
made. More efficient cameras and 
lenses have been devised and in 1949 
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a new program of air photography was 
arranged for by the Planning Board 
under a cooperative State-Federal 
agreement. Six counties already have 
been rephotographed under this new 
program, which is being financed 
through funds provided by the Depart- 
ments of Forests and Waters, High- 
ways, and Mines, the State Planning 
Board and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Rephotography of 
the remainder of the State will be com- 
pleted during 1950. 

These air photographs will be used 
in the compilation of maps and inven- 
tories of soil and forest resources. 
They will provide the factual basis for 
programs of forest and soil conserva- 
tion, community planning, and zoning 
and will provide basic data for various 
engineering projects. Locations for 
highway improvements, pipe _ lines, 
telephone and telegraph lines, flood 
control dams, railroads and other utili- 
ties will be determined from the prints 
or their enlargements. One of the most 
important uses will be in the selection 
of sites for new or expanding indus- 
tries. 

Approximately 45,000 contact prints 
covering all of Pennsylvania are now 
contained in the cooperative file in the 
State Planning Board’s office. When 
the present program is completed, 
25,000 more photographs will be 
added to the files, which are available 
for public use. 


Zoning and Planning Commissions 
One of the most important functions 
of the State Planning Board arises 
from its legal obligation to stimulate 
and assist local planning, zoning, and 





economic development activities in the 
civil subdivisions of the Common- 
wealth. In 1938 there were only 69 
local planning commissions in Penn- 
sylvania. This number has increased to 
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more than 130 official bodies includ- 
ing five county planning commissions. 
At the time of this writing several 
other counties are taking steps toward 
the appointment of official planning 
agencies and activities for the develop- 
ment of several new regional planning 
commissions are under way. The total 
number of the State’s communities 
having planning or zoning or both is 
now approximately 340. 

To assist in this activity, the Board 
has issued a number of publications, 
including a Pennsylvania Zoning 
Primer, and a series of booklets on 
local powers and procedures for com- 
munity planning in Pennsylvania. 
These volumes provide full informa- 
tion as to the legal steps and the ac- 
cepted procedures for establishing and 
carrying on the activities of planning 
and zoning commissions in every type 
of Pennsylvania community. The Plan- 
ning Board also offers technical advice 
and assistance for the establishment of 
planning and zoning commissions 
through specialists in this field at- 
tached to its staff. 


Recreation 

Recognizing the growing importance 
of recreational programs to the wel- 
fare of Pennsylvania’s communities 
and the desirability of coordinating 
the activities of various departments 
of the Commonwealth operating in this 
field, the Planning Board called to- 
gether, some ten years ago, representa- 
tives of State and local agencies in- 
terested in various aspects of public 
recreation. This meeting resulted in the 
formation of an unofficial Recreational 
Council, which included representa- 
tives of the Department of Public In- 
struction; the Bureau of Parks; the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters; the 
Fish and Game Commissions; the De- 
partment of Welfare; the National 
Park Service; and of local recreational 
authorities. Because of the social un- 
rest accompanying and following the 
Second World War, the need for a uni- 
fied State Recreational program has 
become more urgent. The Planning 
Board has therefore secured the serv- 
ices of a recreation consultant to aid 
the State’s industries and local com- 
munities in establishing programs 
suited to their needs and has published, 
as an addition to its series of booklets 
on planning and zoning, a Recreation 
Manual, which is being widely used 
throughout the Commonwealth. 


Conservation 


The State Planning Code gives the 
Board specific responsibility for pro- 
moting the conservation of our natural 
resources. In 1944, the Planning Board 
presented to the Governor and the Gen- 
eral Assembly a comprehensive pro- 
gram dealing with the conservation of 
our water, soil, forest and mineral re- 
sources, many of which proposals were 
afterwards enacted into law. It has 
published a series of studies beginning 
with a three-volume Drainage Basin 
Study, and continuing with booklets on 
Soil Conservation, Minerals Conserva- 
tion, the Conservation of Forest Re- 
sources, and a Study of Strip Mining 
in Pennsylvania. 

The Planning Board in cooperation 
with other agencies has actively pro- 
moted the establishment of the Con- 
servation Education Laboratory con- 
ducted each Summer at The Pennsyl- 
vania State College to acquaint the 
teachers of our public schools with the 





importance of conservation as a basic 
factor in the education of our children. 
The intense interest of Governor 
James H. Duff in this field throughout 
the period of his public service has re- 
sulted in notable progress in stream 
clearance, the further development of 
the State’s forest resources, the forma- 
tion of many soil conservation dis- 
tricts; and the leveling and replanting 
of the spoil banks of strip-mining op- 
erations during the past few years. 


Population Trends 

Of basic importance to all these pro- 
grams is the State Planning Board’s 
duty under the law to conduct and 
stimulate research, to compile and col- 
lect data bearing upon all industrial, 
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commercial, social, and physical fac- 
tors which may influence the welfare 
of the State. Among such studies which 
are continuously maintained is the 
analysis of the movement and growth 
of the State’s population. Every two 
years, except for the years in which 
the United States Census is taken, the 
Planning Board issues estimates of the 
population of the Commonwealth by 
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counties. These estimates, based on the 
reports of the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics and analyses of the annual 
school census, are widely used by serv- 
ices concerned with the public health, 
and by many statistical agencies, in- 
cluding those publishing estimates of 
the commercial activities of our com- 
munities. 

Studies of the long-term trend of 
population and of the State’s probable 
future growth are also maintained to 
provide the basis for estimating the 
housing and facility needs and the 
changing age pattern of our popula- 
tion. 


Research 


The economic development of the 
Commonwealth, as revealed by the an- 
nual industrial survey made by the 
Department of Internal Affairs, by the 
reports of the United States Census of 
Manufactures, and by questionnaires 
submitted by the Department of Com- 
merce to the State’s leading manufac- 
turers is an object of continuous study. 

The effect of Federal laws and agen- 
cies upon the industry of the Com- 
monwealth, the growth of the State’s 
income, the degree of diversification 
of its manufactures, the types of em- 
ployment available and all factors 
which could influence the industrial 
srowth and the income of the people 
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of the State are under constant exam- 
ination. 

The results of these studies are made 
available as a background for pro- 
grams of local development and for the 
determination of suitable locations for 
specific types of manufacture. 


Reference Library 


The Planning Board maintains a 
large library of reference material 
dealing with all aspects of the physical 
and economic development of the Com- 
monwealth and has been designated as 
an official repository for all publica- 
tions of the United States Bureau of 
the Census. 

Accurate, up-to-date information 
concerning the topography, land-use, 
soils, mineral resources, and cultural 
features of Pennsylvania is necessary 
for sound industry and wise govern- 
ment. Much of this information is com- 
piled in map form for convenient use. 

The State Planning Board has been 
active in appraising mapping needs, 
coordinating the activities of mapping 
agencies and advising upon mapping 
programs. The Board maintains files 
of basic maps which are consulted by 
government agencies, utilities, indus- 
tries and other map users. It furnishes 
information as to the availability of 
maps, mapping progress, mapping 
needs, and related data, upon request. 

The Planning Board maintains close 
cooperative relationships with similar 
agencies in other states, with the ob- 
jective of solving regional problems 
affecting Pennsylvania and its neigh- 
boring states. and of profiting by the 
experiences of other states in improved 
governmental techniques or legislative 
programs. Among such agencies are 
the Interstate Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin, whose Chairman is 
the Executive Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Planning Board; the In- 
terstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin; the Ohio Valley Water 
Sanitation Commission; the various 
Commissions on Interstate Coopera- 
tion; the Council of State Govern- 
ments; the national Association of 
State Planning and Developing Agen- 
cies; the Northeastern States Regional 
Conference; the American Society of 
Planning Officials and the American 
Institute of Planners. 


Housing 


Consolidation of the State Planning 
Board with the State Board of Hous- 


ing, by several acts of the General As- 

sembly in the session of 1949, has cre- 

ated new fields of responsibility. 
Under the provisions of the Housing 





and Redevelopment Assistance Law the 
sum of fifteen million dollars was ap- 
propriated to the Board to stimulate 
the erection of housing for families of 
limited income and to assist in urban 
redevelopment. Under this law, which 
named the State Planning Board as 
administrator of the program, the 
Board has made tentative allocations to 
the various areas of the Common- 
wealth on the basis of population dis- 
tribution and evidence of housing 
needs. It has then issued notice of 
such allocations to all government au- 
thorities within each area and has re- 
ceived proposals for housing or rede- 
velopment projects from various com- 
munities, housing or redevelopment 
authorities, and private contractors. 
Those proposals must have received 
the approval of local authorities and 
must have provided evidence as to 
housing needs, the local enforcement 
of sanitary and building codes, and 
the existence of suitable sites on which 
housing could be constructed. 

The Board then weighs all applica- 
tions on the basis of need within the 
areas, proposed rental and State sub- 
sidy requested and allocates to each 
proposal, which it deems acceptable, a 
share of the available funds. 

It then executes contracts for the 
erection of housing, in which contracts 
it agrees to provide up to a maximum 
of thirty-five per cent of all pre-occu- 
pancy costs, and insists on suitable 
guarantees as to construction and op- 
eration during a twenty-eight year pe- 
riod, after which the interest of the 
State in such projects will be extin- 
guished. 

The Board is authorized under the 

(See Planning, page 331) 
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The Educational Outlook 
At Mid-Gentury 


PAUL R. HANNA 
Professor of Education 
Stanford University 


(Courtesy, Rural Editorial Service, Chicago) 


E HAVE now entered the second 

half of the twentieth century. As 
we pass this mid-century timepost we 
need to re-examine the educational 
charts and maps and to focus our 
minds more sharply on the problems 
ahead. What are the probable changes 
in society that will call for changes in 
education? And how can teachers and 
the public develop an understanding of 
the functions of education that need 
to be provided during this second half- 
century ? 

We need to break the question into 
three sub-problems: 

1. What do we expect will be the 
more significant characteristics of our 
society in the latter half of the cen- 
tury? 

2. What functions must schools per- 
form in preparing us intellectually and 
spiritually for future developments in 
our society ? 

3. What can we do to increase the 
understanding of teachers and laymen 
and to secure their support of these po- 
tential functions of our schools? 

Each of these questions is discussed 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Society Will Change 


There are so many emerging charac- 
teristics of life as it may be lived 
during the second half of this century 
that it is difficult to choose a few for 
special comment. Further, the unlim- 
ited range of possibilities before us 
makes forecasting hazardous. But 
there is fair agreement that during the 
fifty-year period under discussion we 
are likely to see life modified in the 
following directions: 

We shall witness vast increases in 
the use of nonhuman energy. Atomic 
power plants will be added to expand- 
ing hydroelectric power and combus- 
tion engines. This use of more and 
more power may fundamentally change 
our concepts of economics and eventu- 
ally modify our social and political in- 
stitutions. More use of nonhuman en- 
ergy and an increase of automatic 
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machine processes will steadily move 
up the per-man-hour productivity, re- 
sulting in greater total output and in 
reduced production costs per unit. 

A concomitant result, judging from 
the behavior of these phenomena dur- 
ing the power revolution to date, will 
be a shorter working day with longer 
vacations and a shortening of the pe- 
riod of a man’s life given to produc- 
tive pursuits. Further, the major means 
of production over this first half- 
century have tended to concentrate in 
huge private or public corporations, 
leaving the little businessman a pro- 
gressively smaller share in the econ- 
omy. This trend will be resisted and 
may be turned, but the struggle will 
affect every business—its owners, its 
managers, and its workers. Along with 
such changes will come greater mobil- 
ity of workers and their families, fewer 
early occupational opportunities for 
youth, and struggle by the aged to 
assure themselves of economic security. 

These and many other social changes 
will follow in the wake of increased 
use of nonhuman energy. It is con- 
ceivable that the greatest effect of the 
emerging power age will be seen 
among those three quarters of the 
earth’s population who live in the eco- 
nomically underprivileged areas of 
Asia, Africa, and South America. 

We shall see more interdependence 
among the earth's population. Mod- 
ern technology will work a miracle of 
shrinking time and distance and force 
us all to live in a one-world community. 
It is not only conceivable but, to many 
thoughtful people, imperative that this 
technological unification of the human 
family be accompanied by the develop- 
ment of “one-world” government. The 
United States of America, because she 
is the most powerful nation, will exert 
incomparable moral and material lead- 
ership among the peoples of the earth 
in pressing toward world government. 


Because this influence will be so vast, 
we must be as sure as is humanly pos- 
sible that this leadership is sound. 

The clash between ideologies is 
likely to increase in intensity. In the 
coming years the struggle will continue 
between the philosophy of democracy. 
with its emphasis on the worth and 
dignity of the individual, and the phi- 
losophy of authoritarianism, with its 
emphasis on the state and individual 
conformity. This age-old conflict 
threatens us with another world con- 
flagration. The democratic peoples 
must work together through the educa- 
tive processes to achieve a democratic 
one-world government. 

But until such time as world govern- 
ment is established and has function- 
ing laws, a world court, and an ade- 
quate police force, the democracies 
must be powerful enough in arms to 
discourage anarchy among aggressive 
nations, and powerful enough to de- 
fend themselves should the totalitarian 
forces attack the democracies. 

This world-wide tension may deeply 
affect our way of life. It makes more 
important than ever the necessity of 
keeping our democratic values, our in- 
stitutions, and our reliance on faith 
and reason free from contamination by 
totalitarian ends with their dependence 
on fear and dogma. 

During the next fifty years human- 
ity will be rededicating itself to the 
central core of universally held eter- 
nal verities. The differences among the 
world’s great and ancient religions 
seem to increase tensions among peo- 
ples as we move about our small world 
community. Witness the recent conflict 
between the Hindu and the Moslem or 
between the Jew and the Arab. Yet, 
upon deeper analysis there is a large 
core common to all these patterns of 
belief and action. Out of such com- 
monalty will come the privilege of and 
security for diversity in minor things. 


What Must Schools Do? 


Having sketched several of the prob- 
able characteristics of life during the 
coming half-century, we now ask what 
functions the schools must perform in 
helping us prepare for these years 
ahead. Among the more important 
tasks are the following: 

The schools must provide us and 
our youth with the experiences and 


The shape of things to come is primarily within our power to control. We can 
use education to make the future of this century what we will. 
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the data which will aid in developing 
behavior consistent with the demands 
of our new membership and leadership 
in the world community. Consider a 
parallel case a century and a half ago. 
Many of our forefathers who had just 
won their freedom from England had 
come to believe the highest sovereignty 
resided in each newly independent col- 
ony. Yet the increasing interdepend- 
ence on the young American continent 
forced the educational agencies of that 
day to accept the task of preparing a 
generation that believed in a higher 
order of sovereignty—a United States 
of America. 

In the half-century ahead, schools in 
our nation and throughout the world 
face a comparable task in developing 
citizens who can simultaneously and 
consistently function without conflict 
of loyalties in the several concentric 
circles of community—the local, the 
state, the national, and the world. 

The schools must provide us and our 
youth with the understandings, atti- 
tudes, and skills needed to control and 
to use for human betterment the vast- 
ly increased mechanical power avail- 
able in the decades to come. It is not 
enough that we develop specialists and 
technicians who can work miracles 
with nature. We must expose every 
citizen, regardless of his role in the 
emerging society, to a broad general 
education which is the only assurance 
that men will remain intellectually and 
spiritually free to decide for what ends 
the new power shall be used. The al- 
ternative to totalitarian slavery is dem- 
ocratic freedom. But democratic free- 
dom may become a farce or even an- 
archy without the integrating force of 
understanding and attitude that a good 
general education enhances. 

Adequate general education will 
make necessary an expansion in the 
educational services throughout the 
earth. The enlarged and constantly ex- 
panding body of general knowledge 
and appreciations required of all, in 
addition to the special knowledge re- 
quired of each, will cause a lengthen- 
ing of the period of schooling. 

In short, the power age we are en- 
tering will be “good” in large measure 
in the degree to which democratically 
oriented general education is a part of 
each individual’s development. We do 
not mean to disparage specialization, 
but the future demands an emphasis 
on general education equal to that re- 
cently given to special education. 
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The schools must provide youth with 
opportunities to share as junior part- 
ners in improving our society. Earlier 
a reference was made to the further 
postponement of a youth’s entrance 
into partnership in doing the work of 
the world. As the power revolution 
mounts in intensity, the minimum 
chronological age for a youth to begin 
his gainful employment will be pushed 
ahead into young adulthood. With this 
delay in economic maturity will come 
postponement of participation in social 
and political activities. To absorb this 
extended time of idleness of youth, 
compulsory school attendance will be 
advocated as the proper remedy. And 
that remedy will involve one of the 
greatest challenges to the schools that 
we must face in the decades ahead. 
Can schooling be made significant to 
each youth regardless of his vocational 
and personal ambitions? Professor 
John L. Childs, in a recent article in 
The Saturday Review of Literature, 
writes: 

“Many believe that the root of the difficul- 
ty rests in our industrial and pecuniary so- 
ciety, which idealizes childhood but which 
prolongs infancy unduly by keeping our boys 
and girls from responsible participation in 
the productive and civic affairs of our coun- 
try. It will be difficult to provide responsi- 
ble and significant educational projects for 
youth so long as we continue to deny them 
opportunity for participation in the more 
serious phases of our social, economic, and 
political life.” 

There are many promising attempts 
to make the community school an 
agency for guiding youth into junior 
partnership with adults in the preser- 
vation and improvement of community 
values. 

In the democracies the schools must 
sharpen their work of developing a 
clear understanding of and allegiance 
to our democratic values. In a divided 
world, where the totalitarian govern- 
ments are effectively using education 
to indoctrinate for authoritarian values 
and to immunize against democratic 
values, the democracies have no al- 
ternative except to do a fundamentally 
better job of preserving and improving 
our way of life. 

Our schools must not adopt the 
closed system of indoctrination with 
its use of fear and dogma practiced by 
authoritarian teachers, for to do so 
would deny our faith in reason and 
free inquiry as the life blood of prog- 
ress. But we cannot take our demo- 
cratic values and their implementation 
for granted. It is probably a blessing 


in disguise that competing ideologies 
force the democracies to give more at- 
tention in their schools than has gen- 
erally been true in the past to the 
understanding of democratic values 
and to the development of behavior 
that is consistent with these tenets. 


Our schools must find a satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem of central 
versus decentralized authority and 
control. The problem is not unique in 
education; it is part of a larger con- 
flict growing out of our need for cen- 
tral agencies to integrate the complex 
activities of expanding communities in 
an interdependent world on the one 
hand, and our need to keep decision 
and action decentralized in the hands 
of those small social groupings where 
most of life’s problems are met and 
solved. 

Schools face the issue in federal fi- 
nancial aid to the states for equalizing 
educational opportunities, in the move- 
ment to reorganize small school districts 
into larger administrative units, and in 
many similar aspects of education. The 
schools must find a way to retain the 
values of initiative, control, and direct 
action by the people at the local level 
who stand to gain or lose most. But 
at the same time, schools must discover 
ways of utilizing the rich services and 
the benefits of coordination of the larg- 
er centralized agencies. An example of 
satisfactory solutions in school organ- 
ization and administration might exer- 
cise a profound influence in demon- 
strating how the more universal prob- 
lem can be met in other sectors of our 
society. 


How to Win Support 

We come finally to the question of 
developing the understanding of teach- 
ers and laymen essential for support- 
ing and maintaining the kind of school 
programs herein advocated for the last 
half of the twentieth century. Among 
the more important points to remem- 
ber are these: 

Teachers 
must be aware 
of the many 
possible direc- 
tions in which 
society may 
travel in the 
second half of 
this century 
and clearly understand the values to 
be found in each of the possible direc- 
tions. It is unfortunate that as a pro- 
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fessional group teachers have had lit- 
tle opportunity to become familiar 
with the “shape of things to come.” 
College programs preparing teachers 
have generally neglected foundational 
work in the wide range of the social 
sciences and physical sciences. 

We are not disparaging the usual 
emphasis on human growth and de- 
velopment and the more strictly peda- 
gogical subjects in the teacher-educa- 
tion curriculum. But we are urging 
that a great deal more attention be 
given to the study of society, of civil- 
ization, of the crisis of our age, and 
of the need for creative effort in the 
social sciences and value systems. Only 
with such understanding by teachers 
can education become the effective in- 
strument for social progress that free 
men wish it to be in a democracy. 


We then turn to the laymen and 
their need for seeing the part the 
schools must play in bringing into be- 
ing the kind of society embodied in 
the American dream. We must first re- 
member that the “public” already pos- 
sesses understanding of the shape of 
things to come. We school people must 
remember that the public consists in 
part of the very specialists and scholars 
from whom we educators get much of 
our vision of what the future holds for 
us. The leaders in our communities are 
generally informed about the problems 
and promises of tomorrow. It is un- 
realistic, if not arrogant, to assume 
that educational leaders alone, or even 
primarily, possess the “word” which 
they must give to the layman. 

There is a special role, however, 
which the educational leader must 
assume. Few laymen or few teachers 
have taken the time or made the effort 
to translate their understanding of the 
great trends in 
our modern 
world into a 
conception of 
the new func- 
tions which 
the school 
should per- 
form. The educational leader should be 
responsible for getting laymen and 
teachers to focus on the school prob- 
lems which face us—problems con- 
cerned with providing an education 
adequate in quality and quantity to 
prepare us and our children to live up 
to the possibilities of the next fifty 
years. How does an educational leader 
provide this direction? 
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Changes in society will make new demands on schools. 


1. By having thought through the 
series of relationships to the point 
where he can clearly and concisely 
state his own ideas for others. 

2. By talking and writing to the 
public and to the teachers in an effort 
to persuade them to think through the 
sequence of possible changes in so- 
ciety and their effects upon the schools. 

3. By systematically providing for- 
ums, conferences, and study groups 
where laymen and teachers together 
consider broadly what the curriculum 
should contain to facilitate progress 
during the last half of this century. 

4. By giving teachers who have 
translated their awareness of changing 
society into curriculum guides, the en- 
couragement and working conditions 
to do an acceptable job of preparing 
the minds, spirits, and bodies of the 
young to live in and eventually to 
direct the society emerging at this mid- 
century. 

5. By providing the type of guid- 
ance which will release the creative in- 
telligence that exists in free men. The 
educational leader does not assemble 
the public and the teachers for the sole 
purpose of selling them his ideas, but 
rather to stimulate and to guide the 
deliberations so that all the wisdom 


and imagination available in his com- 
munity will be harnessed to work on 
the problems of school advance. 

6. By encouraging citizens, once 
they have cooperated with educators in 
working out the broad potential func- 
tions for the school, to pass the legis- 
lation and to provide the finances 
needed to translate into action the pub- 
lic’s understanding of a new ‘school 
program. 


Man Can Control 


As we pause at mid-century, to view 
the future, we must remember that the 
shape of things to come is primarily 
within our power to control. In the 
short run, unpredictable natural forces 
and unforeseen social behavior may 
temporarily halt our progress. But 
over the long run, men are more and 
more able and willing to use intelli- 
gence and education to achieve their 
dreams of a better life. We need to 
keep clearly in mind this simple fact 
that what we do or fail to do today 
determines what will unfold tomorrow. 
Because we can within broad limits 
use education to make the future of 
this century what we will, it is neces- 
sary that our educational outlook be 
realistic and courageous. 
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An Evening With The Local Branch 


President 


ROBERT A. NICHOLS, 3rd 
Lebanon 


Member, PSEA Local Branch Committee 


N° that Don Leader’s wife and 
two children had gone out to the 
movies for the evening, he would have 
that desired several hours of quiet to 
devote to some local branch home- 
work. His first year as president of his 
local branch, the Pennsville Teachers’ 
Association, was ebbing quickly. He 
had assumed his responsibilities from 
the day he had been elected, and his 
leadership and untiring application 
had contributed largely to advancing 
his local branch from a position of 
passive existence to one of noted ac- 
tivity. In spite of what appeared to 
many observers as a flawless program, 
Don was well aware of many imperfec- 
tions which appeared in the woven 
pattern of the ideal local branch. 

Reaching for his file box of local 
branch materials, Don placed them on 
the table beside his favorite reading 
chair. Gathering up his writing board 
with several sheets of paper clipped to 
it, he sank into the chair. The task 
that Don had set for himself this eve- 
ning was to lay plans for the final 
business meeting of the year. After 
filling his pipe, he headed one of the 
sheets “Unfinished Business” and the 
other “New Business.” 


Unfinished Business 


Reports of Committee Chairmen 
were a logical inclusion under “Unfin- 
ished Business.” The activities of his 
committees had been of such a com- 
mendable nature that he was anxious 
that all might learn of their accom- 
plishments. He realized that the listing 
of reports on his agenda would affect 
his attendance. The individuals who 
could profit most from the reports of 
the organization’s activities would be 
the ones to seek excuses for their ab- 
sence. But Don had accepted these 
problems as a challenge before; and 
although weary of picking up the 
gauntlet many times, he knew it was 
the only answer to successful leader- 
ship. It was his feeling that frequently 
reports of organization activities were 
masses. of dehydrated verbalism and 
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that this was the main cause of the 
decrease in organization meeting at- 
tendance. Teachers especially, who 
were aware of, and used a variety of 
techniques in the modern classroom, 
failed to carry them over to their own 
activities and thus [ost the rich flavor 
of the fruitful activity. 

Most of his committee chairmen had 
agreed with this observation and 
sought various methods in putting 
across their responsibilities and activ- 
ity throughout the year. He chuckled 
when he recalled the vigorous cam- 
paign method the Membership Com- 
mittee had utilized early in the fall. 
The meeting room on the final day 
rivaled any national campaign with its 
display of posters and placards laud- 
ing the accomplishments of not only 
the local but the state and national or- 
ganizations. 

Besides this setting prepared by the 
younger members of the committee, 
Mr. Gray, the chairman and a veteran 
member of the profession, prepared an 
address that considered all the possible 
reasons for being a member of the 
organizations, as well as the answers 
to the list of known objections. The 
combined efforts of all the members 
netted the local branch its highest 
membership in the PTA, PSEA, and 
NEA in its history. 

The Ethics Committee, headed by 
Mrs. Christian, had devoted consider- 
able time and energy to the January 
meeting which was in their hands. 
They prepared and presented a series 
of dramatic skits based on both the 
PSEA and NEA Codes of Ethics. The 
results of their efforts had made an 
immeasurable contribution judged by 
the comments that followed. The cop- 
ies of the codes of ethics distributed 
at the end of the meeting were warmly 
received by those present and read— 
rather than just filed. 

Don also recalled how Mary Joy, 
chairman of the Social Relations Com- 
mittee, climaxed one of her reports on 
the late fall dinner-dance held by the 
local branch by showing Bill Click’s 


kodachrome slides of the event. The 
sight of seeing themselves, with wives 
and husbands, on the screen in color, 
along with their guest administrators, 
board members, and local legislators, 
was a thrill to many as a repeat per- 
formance of a very successful and en- 
joyable evening. 

But now here he was reminiscing 
instead of planning for the meeting. 
He was anxious that each chairman 
present a brief résumé of his activities 
in the most desirable form to be then 
submitted to the Publication Commit- 
tee for inclusion in the last issue of its 
mimeographed publication. Mr. Gray 
was preparing more art work for a 
graphic presentation on Membership 
and also laying the groundwork for 
unified dues next year. 

Miss Heart had a tabulation of 
services rendered by the Welfare Com- 
mittee and had requested some of the 
grateful recipients to express their 
thoughts to the organization by use of 
a wire recorder. She further planned 
to play back these remarks to the mem- 
bers at the meeting. This wonderful 
personality had told Don that she 
gathered from two retired teachers 
several masterpieces of human expres- 
sions that would cause the heart strings 
of all to vibrate. Although sentimental, 
Don felt that it would aid the cause 
of a united profession. 





Don would have to contact the 
chairmen of the Program, Finance, 
and Publications Committees to insure 
preparation and unity of thought. The 
Nominating Committee had already 
been assigned the task of selecting 
worthwhile and willing candidates for 
the offices of secretary and treasurer, 
since both Miss Pen’s and Mr. Bills’ 
terms expired this year. They were: 
also to be prepared to present the 
names of two delegates and of two 
alternates to represent the PTA at 
both the district and state conventions. 
next term. 


New Business 
Refilling his pipe, Don turned the- 


page to “New Business.” The most im- 
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portant considerations were the na- 
tional, state, and district meetings, of 
which he was anxious that the mem- 
bership be not only informed, but 
represented. Reaching for his PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, he began 
to run his finger down the list on the 
printed calendar. He stopped at July 
2 to 7, the dates for the NEA Conven- 
tion at St. Louis, Missouri. He proud- 
ly listed this date, because his local 
branch had voted to send him to this 
important national meeting. Both he 
and his wife were planning to make 
the trip with two of their friends from 
Philadelphia, combining vacation with 
business. Aunt and Uncle Rural were 
looking forward to having the chil- 
dren stay with them on the farm while 
they were away. It certainly was a 
reward for his work during the year. 

Moving down the list, he came to 
the PSEA Local Branch Leaders’ 
Workshop to be held at Penn Hall at 
Chambersburg on August 22 to 25. 
After both Miss Pen’s and his en- 
thusiastic reports last fall and their ex- 
pressions based on discussions at the 
workshop throughout the year, he was 
certain that they would send the vice 
president, who would succeed him 
next spring, or one of the other new- 
ly elec:ed officers. Before asking for 
action on this matter, Don felt that he 
should review the materials he had re- 
ceived from PSEA Headquarters on 
the Workshop and then give a final 
emphasis to its importance from per- 
sonal experience. 

Moving on, he listed the District 
Convention to be held in the fall, for 
which he had instructed the secretary 
to request the local school board to 
schedule as a free day in order that 
all teachers might attend. He also 
checked the tentative date for the Fall 
Leaders’ Conference, and the post- 
Christmas State Convention dates. Don 
was going to have a large calendar 
prepared upon which all these and 
other important meetings would ap- 
pear. The local branch publication al- 
ways carried a calendar and résumé of 
all activities of local, state, and na- 
tional interest to the group. 

With that, the door opened; and in 
bounded Alice and Jerry followed by 
his wife, Martha. After about twenty 
minutes of a blow-by-blow description 
of the film, they all decided to retire 
and thus left Don to his “Unfinished 
Business.” 


(See Local Branch President, p. 334) 
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The Map Is Planned 


Connellsville School 
Tries Unit Approach 


SHERRICK FISHER 
Principal, Connellsville Elementary Schools 


Stews students shown in the pictures 
are working on a project map of 
Pennsylvania. This map is one of the 
activities of a unit dealing with a study 
of our State. Most of the work done 
by the students was guided by either 
Mary Louise DeOre or Anita Grimm 
of the Crawford building with the able 
assistance of W. B. Gray, art super- 
visor for Connellsville schools. 


An Industrial Exhibit 


Three phases of the project are 
shown in the pictures. The first photo- 
graph shows the early beginning of 
the map. The second photograph shows 
the middle stages of the work and the 
last, third, photograph shows the map 
as a part of the Industrial Exhibit at 
the State Armory in Connellsville. 

A later unit of study included 
similar work with the thirteen original 
colonies. 

Teachers and students were unan- 
imous in the opinion that they had 
gained much more from the unit ap- 
proach to the study of classroom sub- 
ject materials. Everyone seemed to en- 
joy thoroughly the work as the develop- 
ment of the unit unfolded. An informal 
poll of the students revealed that they 
hoped that this type of teaching would 


continue and that it would include 
more of their daily work. 

We are not in a position at the 
present to attest to the permanency of 
the outcomes but we can attest to the 
eagerness with which students tackled 
the problems of the unit. At no time 
was it necessary to reprimand stu- 
dents for their daydreaming and non- 
productive labors. 


Meaning to Arithmetic 


The unit was not confined to the 
Social Living area alone. Much of the 
research and preparation that was 
necessary involved. the materials of the 
skill and aesthetic areas. The precise 
manner in which the map itself was set 
to scale gave more meaning to the 
use of fractions and other arithmetic 
processes. 

We understand that the goal for 
233B is to have all teachers teach at 


_least one unit for the school year of 


1949-50. We can say that we have 
taught a unit but we hasten to assure 
you that the unit we have taught will 
not be taught in exactly the same 
manner for 1949-50. We can see now 
the need for revision of the unit. 

The research, principally historical 
and geographical, phase of the unit 
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The Middle Stages 


must be expanded. If this is done 
properly we are sure that the unit will 
become much broader and more in- 
clusive of the tools and materials of 
the aesthetic and skill areas. 

In our post-unit discussions we ar- 
rived at the conclusion that more unit 
teaching is not being done in the class- 
room because of: (1) highly developed 
routines by the teacher, and (2) the 
expense involved in carrying out the 
unit to completion. Our solution to 
this problem of extending the unit 
technique points out to each and every 
teacher that the unit approach to 
learning will eliminate a lot of the 
boredom of classroom routine for both 
teacher and student. We also feel that 
it behooves every administrator to see 
to it that the unit method is supported 
administratively. Materials must be 
obtainable without pressure and must 
be on hand when they are needed by 
the students. 


We feel that there are other barriers 
to the adoption and extension of the 
unit method. It is almost impossible to 
teach by the unit method where de- 
partmentalization exists. This depart- 
mentalization can either be in the form 
of rigid departmentalization or com- 
partmentalization of daily classroom 
time or it can be present in the form 
of departmentalization of school sub- 
jects. 


Departmentalization 


If the unit method is to become 
more popular both forms of depart- 
mentalization must go. Teachers must 
not be restricted by rigid, administra- 
tively conceived schedules in which 
their daily programs are chopped up 
into smaller and separate periods of 
study. Neither must they be restricted 
by the departmentalization of subjects 
as is now so prevalent in the upper 
primary grades. 


The Final Exhibit 
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What 48 Chief State 
School Officers Believe 


testament of faith in education 


The 48 men and women who guide 
the fortunes of state educational pro- 
grams in the United States have 
agreed on a statement of policy. The 
agreement brings to a successful con- 
clusion more than five years of think- 
ing on the policies which should gov- 
ern American education. 

In announcing the statement’s pub- 
lication, President Pearl A. Wana- 
maker of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers said: 

“This statement is intended to serve 
as a guide for the improvement of edu- 
cation programs throughout the Na- 
tion, with particular attention to re- 
sponsibilities of state departments of 
education for such improvement.” 

The full text of the document, “Our 
System of Education—a statement of 
some desirable policies, programs, and 
administrative relationships in educa- 
tion,” is available in printed form 
from the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington 6, D. C., $0.25 a 
copy. 





Education Scholarship 
For Teacher 
The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 


Fund will again award to a Pennsyl- 
vania teacher a scholarship amounting 
to $500 for advanced study in educa- 
tion, Francis B. Haas, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has announced. 

The Scholarship is awarded through 
the State Council of Education, and 
applications must be filed with the 
Council, on proper forms, not later 
than May 1, 1950. The applicant must 
be a citizen of Pennsylvania at the 
time the award is made, a teacher, and 
the holder of a baccalaureate degree 
from any college recognized by the 
Council. Application forms may be se- 
cured from the State Council of Edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. 

The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund was created in 1928 by friends 
of Doctor Schaeffer who was Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction from 
1893 to 1919. 
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i ioe: great teacher is a fire builder, 
a thrower of torches. He stands not 
in awe of generals and presidents and 
kings. He makes generals and presi- 
dents and kings. He unlocks doors. 
He reveals. He burns. He fights for 
bigger things than crowns. He fights 
for higher seats than thrones. 

He points them towards the stars. 
He unlocks minds. He is still often 
and knows and listens and hears. He 
deals in soul food. He dreams im- 
mortal dreams. He _ inspires, en- 
courages, lifts up. He is rich in the old 
faith. He actually believes he is a son 
of God. He crusades. He pioneers. He 
charts unknown seas. He is greater 
than presidents and generals for he 
makes them all. 


Little Red Schoolhouse 


Often he may be found in a little 
red schoolhouse. Often he has poor 
buildings and poor materials and 
often he receives poor wages, but that 
doesn’t keep him from dreaming 
dreams, and lighting fires which will 
glow long after he is gone and will 
cause him always to be remembered 
with affection. 

His classroom is a happy place for 
he is a star—greater than a Hollywood 
star. He inspired the boys at Belleau 
Woods and at Saipan. He was with 
them on the beachheads and in the 
jungles. 

It hurts him to hear some one say: 
“If the Army had used the same 
methods and tactics the school uses, 
we would still be fighting the war,” 
for in his heart he knows that the 
greatest army in the history of the 
world, including the generals and their 
staffs, was the product of his system. 

He knows that there are things— 
many things wrong with education. 
He too is unsatisfied but ever he faces 
the morrow boldly keeping the best 
of the old and adding the best of the 
new. 

He knows “That the way to reform 
the world is to begin on himself.” 
That he has done. He knows that the 
way to set a community afire is to get 
on fire first himself. He knows that the 
place to begin to reform the world is 
where he is. He tries to make that 
Holy ground. He knows that “God 
expects us to do the impossible today,” 
and he tries to “do the impossible for 
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Teacher 


EDWARD LEE HOLMAN 


President, Carson Long Institute 
New Bloomfield 


God and country and a_ suffering 
world.” 
He is not concerned too much 


about salary. He prefers to starve if 
necessary and teach the truth. He be- 
lieves that some time there will be 
teacher stars who will be paid more 
than movie stars. “He can wait and 
not be tired in waiting” and he can 
always take the long brave look ahead. 


Whole Wide World 


He teaches the common things of 
life uncommonly well. He lives and 
teaches the simple life. He believes 
in the whole of life but teaches the 
best of it. He breaks down the class- 
room walls and brings the whole wide 
world inside. The field, the stream, 
the mountain, the stars are open books 
to him and his. He does not sit alone 
high up on his academic hill. He lives 
by the side of the road. 

He believes in a spiritual body. He 
knows that man does not live by 
bread alone. He believes in the Golden 
Rule and in the end, he is sure that it 
is the only rule that will work. He 
believes always that “It will be unto 
him even as his faith” and he knows 
that his faith will make him whole. 

Tolerance is far from enough for 
him: he goes beyond and teaches love 
for every race and tribe and tongue. 
He knows that love and love alone is 
the answer. He wants nothing for him- 
self that he does not want for the 
whole human race. 

To him, the day of miracles is not 
past. He expects that “miracle will fol- 
low miracle and wonders will never 
cease.” Like Jackson, he expects his 
prayers to be answered and his dreams 
to come true. He expects to go “from 
one glorious success to another.” 

He doesn’t continually ask the Lord 
to give and give and give. Rather he 
says: “Here am I, Lord, send me, use 
me, use all of me. Let me go the 
whole way. Let me go all out. Do it 
again, Lord, and do it through me.” 

He reads history and he teaches 
history, but he is unsatisfied unless he 


makes history. He teaches his boys to 


“go forth and be ashamed to die unffl 
they have achieved something for 
humanity.” He doesn’t teach his boys 
“to die to make men free.” He wants 
them to live to make men free. 

He “stays at home in his own 
heaven.” He knows that he can feed at 
the same source where fed the saints 
and saviors and sages of all ages. He 
knows that “There are still giants in 
these days” and he doesn’t intend to 
set out any June flowers in a Decem- 
ber world. He finds his own “acres of 
Diamonds” in his own town. 

He knows that life is long and 
tough and hard to some but he knows 
that real men are tougher still and 
that ease and comfort and safety are 
not food for the determined soul. He 
knows that it is only when “It gets 
dark enough that one can see the 
stars.” He knows that “The bee which 
robs the flower fertilizes it.” 

He knows that in travelling across 
the country, there is about as much 
uphill as downhill. He knows that 
Christ and Paul and Socrates all 
seemed to have hard hills to climb. 
But whatever comes he takes it and 
likes it and licks it. He knows he will 
go as far as he has soul to go, and 
climb as high as he has soul to climb. 
He takes big bites of life and finds 
them good. 

Like Lincoln, he knows that with 
God’s help he just cannot fail, and he 
believes that “such triumphs as no 
mortal ever gained may yet be yours 
if you will but believe in your Creator 
and yourselves.” Inner peace and inner 
serenity are his. He believes that the 
way to get what you want is to give 
it away. 

He walks and talks like a kinsman 
of God which he is. He believes that 
he is a real link between God and 
man. He knows that God gives almost 
everything to finishers and almost 
nothing to quitters. 

He lives with the immortals. Christ, 
Moses, Socrates, Wilson, Jackson— 
were first of all great teachers. He be- 
lieves his is the greatest profession for 
in his own great heart he knows that 
if he does his own great work well, 
there will be little need for lawyers, 
less need for physicians, and hand in 
hand with the men of God, he will go 
forth to build a better and a more 
beautiful world. 
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Carell School 
Seautiful 
HELEN M. BLOUNT 


Principal, Nebinger Public School 
Philadelphia 


I" WAS six-thirty in the evening. The 
phone rang in the home of Thomas 
Spangler, principal of the Carnell 
school, Philadelphia. To his amaze- 
ment a mother was calling to report 
her daughter, a kindergartner, at Car- 
nell. Little daughter had come home 
laden with forsythia blossoms which 
she had gathered from bushes on the 
school lawn. The mother also told of 
several other small children who had 
gathered bouquets from the same 
bushes. She planned to talk with her 
daughter, but wasn’t sure of the re- 
action of the mothers of the other chil- 
dren. Therefore, she hoped the school 
would do something to develop better 
attitudes on the part of the children 
regarding the care of the grounds. 

The following day Mr. Spangler re- 
lated the incident to a number of teach- 
ers and spoke in the assemblies con- 
cerning the care of property. His re- 
marks caused teachers and pupils to 
become more conscious of the condi- 
tion of the school grounds. 

One noontime after the recent tele- 
phone call, as several teachers walked 
into the building, Mrs. Buckley said, 
“T don’t see why we can’t do some- 
thing about this lawn.” Her remarks 
geared the group into action. That very 
afternoon an invitation was extended 
to the faculty requesting all who were 
interested in improving the school 
grounds to meet together to talk over 
plans. Many of the faculty met the fol- 
lowing noon and all agreed that the 
success of such a project depended 
upon the participation and cooperation 
of the children and of the neighbor- 
hood. Thus, the initial step was to 
reach the pupils and promote their en- 
thusiasm. 

In no time classes were making post- 
ers, writing compositions, making con- 
tributions toward a shrubbery fund, 
and a club sponsored by Miss Rona- 
ghan made “Keep Off the Grass” signs. 
Pupils from various grade levels 
worked together under the supervision 
of Mrs. Kochey on a huge frieze show- 
ing their idea of how Carnell School 
might look five years hence when new 
trees and bushes began to blossom. 
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Thomas B. F. Spangler, principal, supervises the planting of bushes in the Carnell School yard. 


One week after the first planning 
meeting the entire school of sixteen 
hundred pupils participated in an out- 
door School Beautiful ceremony. Rep- 
resentatives from each class planted 
barberry hedge, azalea bushes, and 
flowering trees while fellow pupils, par- 
ents, and other members of the com- 
munity looked on. 

Shortly after this ceremony Mrs. 
Kochey made the startling announce- 
ment that the Cheltenham Nurseries 
wished to contribute one hundred dog- 
wood trees to the school. A second out- 
door exercise was arranged and each 
class was responsible for planting two 
trees. In addition there were planted 
four flowering crab apple trees and 
several more azalea bushes, contribu- 
tions from enthusiastic supporters of 
the program. 

With the promise of much beautiful 
shrubbery the lawns were in sad con- 
trast. Numerous bare spaces posed a 
large-size problem, but there was able 
and willing help from the older boys 
under the direction of the custodians, 
Mr. D’Luzon and Mr. Campbell. 

Attractive grounds must be clean. 
The campaign to keep them so which 
followed needed little impetus. The pu- 
pils were one hundred per cent behind 
it. The bulk of the clean-up job was 
confined to the removal of papers 
blown from adjacent lots rather than 
from offenders among thoughtless pu- 
pils. Each day a class was scheduled 
to be responsible for the appearance 
of the lawn. A beautiful banner de- 


signed by the pupils of Mrs. Pitt’s 
class was placed in the classroom of 
those responsible as a reminder of 
their duties. 

Photographs and articles which ap- 
peared in the local and city newspapers 
kept the community informed. The 
Mothers’ Grade Committee enlisted the 
vigilance of neighbors surrounding the 
school in an effort to offset any de- 
structive pranks. The Home & School 
Association purchased a power lawn 
mower to aid the custodians in cutting 
the grass of the extensive lawns. Such 
endorsement of the project by the par- 
ent group gives ample evidence of the 
rapport between school and community. 

The Carnell School Beautiful project 
is to be a continuous, on-going activ- 
ity. Children are constantly planting, 
raking, weeding, and making sugges- 
tions for improving the landscaping. 
As time goes on the grounds should 
become a neighborhood beauty spot. 
A more important outcome, however, 
is the improvement in the attitude of 
the children regarding interest in and 
care of the grounds. 

Another outcome of the project has 
been the interest which has been 
aroused in the study of nature. Chil- 
dren are noticing the wonders and 
beauty of the great out-of-doors. They 
are inquiring about the names of trees, 
bushes, and flowers. They are watch- 
ing how plants grow, are looking for 
new shoots, are observing buds burst- 
ing forth, and are learning the neces- 
sity of caring for the soil. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


INTERESTS 
The President's Corner 


Highlighting the activities of your 
President during the last month was 
the Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City. Certainly among the 
conventions. I have attended—and 
many of them have been excellent—it 
was without peer. It would be impos- 
sible to give an adequate report on 
this page. However, a few of the im- 
pressions which such a top-flight con- 
vention of approximately 14,000 edu- 
cational leaders throughout the country 
made on one attending it for the first 
time might be in order. 

I was particularly impressed with 
the friendly and informal atmosphere 
which was everywhere prevalent. In 
spite of the tremendous size, one had 
a very definite feeling of belonging. 
Perhaps the holiday spirit which is an 
integral part of Atlantic City had 
something to do with it; but I think it 
was largely due to the cordial and 
gracious manner with which the presi- 
dent, John L. Bracken of Clayton, Mis- 
souri, presided. 

It also interested me greatly that of 
the nine feature speakers at the gen- 
eral sessions, only one, John H. Fur- 
bay, director of Air World Education, 
was professionally connected with edu- 
cation. The others included a president 
of a big league baseball club, two 
United States Senators, a nationally 
known labor leader, a United Nations 
representative, a magazine editor, and 
the former chairman of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. Broad 
and diversified as were the interests 
and points of view of all the speakers, 
there was evidenced a common funda- 
mental philosophy based on a _ pro- 
found belief in individual worth; in 
the need for a world-minded point of 
view; and in the importance of edu- 
cation as our first line of defense. This 
fundamental philosophy was perhaps 
most succinctly expressed by David E. 
Lilienthal in commenting that “Amer- 
ica’s greatest weapon of all is her pas- 
sion for education.” He also went on 
to say that “Our security lies in the 
spirit of our people—with faith in 
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reason; with faith in the pursuit of 
real knowledge; with faith in God; 
and with faith in each other.” 

Discussion groups touching on prac- 
tically all phases of education were 
held every afternoon. I chose to at- 
tend those having to do with trends 
and emphases in the development of 
the secondary school curriculum. Defi- 
nitely the trend there is toward a cur- 
riculum based on the adoption of a 
guiding philosophy by each school fac- 
ulty, growing out of the general and 
specific needs of all boys and girls, 
and recognizing the necessity of help- 
ing each individual develop to the 
limit of his capacity. To that end a 
program of common learnings is de- 
veloping as at least an equal partner 
with the elective system at the second- 
ary school level. Institutions of high- 
er learning are also beginning to think 
in terms of a common learnings pro- 
gram and are becoming less and less 
apt to dictate the secondary school 
program. 

I particularly enjoyed the opportu- 
nity of meeting and greeting the Penn- 
sylvanians present at the Pennsylvania 
Breakfast. Over four hundred turned 
out at the early hour of seven-thirty; 
and as our guest speaker, William G. 
Carr of the NEA and WOTP staffs, 
said in an off-the-record comment, 
they were “disgustingly happy and 
cheerful for so early in the morning.” 
Certainly everyone was in a gay, 
friendly mood, and I was proud to be 
a Pennsylvanian. In addition to Doctor 
Carr’s talk, greetings were brought to 
the group by John L. Bracken, Francis 
B. Haas, and Earl A. Dimmick. 

The past month has also included 
interesting and ‘stimulating meetings 
with the Allegheny County Principals’ 
Round Table, the Sharon Education 
Association, the faculty of the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Blind, the 
Lawrence County PSEA Local Branch, 
the Duquesne Local Branch, and the 
Meadville Teachers Association. It be- 
comes increasingly pleasant to meet 
with one’s fellow teachers and share 
their interests, problems, confidences, 
aspirations, and enthusiasm. I come 
away from such meetings with new en- 


thusiasm myself and a determination 
to try to do a better and better job. 

The first meeting of the chairmen 
of committees to discuss our overall 
professional program was, I think, 
both successful and profitable. There 
was a healthy, wholesome, frank, and 
vigorous interchange of ideas which 
seemed to be mutually stimulating and 
helpful. There is no doubt but that 
your committees are working energet- 
ically and conscientiously; and their 
discussions evidence a real desire to 
be sensitive to the wishes of the 
members. Since the last issue of the 
JOURNAL, meetings have been held 
by the Classroom Teacher Coordi- 
nating Committee, the Retirement 
Problems Committee, the Commit- 
tee on Local Branches, the Subsidy 
Subcommittee of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, and the Public Relations Com- 
mittee. The Committee on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
has cooperated with the Southern Con- 
vention District in sponsoring an all- 
day conference on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards within the 
District. It is the second of such con- 
ferences held in Convention Districts. 

Concluding the conference a testi- 
monial dinner was held in honor of 
the Honorable D. Raymond Sollen- 
berger, now acting dean of students at 
Juniata College. It was a signal privi- 
lege and pleasure to represent all 
PSEA members in paying tribute to 
one of our own distinguished members 
who, as. chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives, has given so gen- 
erously and effectively of his time, in- 
terest, energy, and ability in promot- 
ing a progressive educational legisla- 
tive program important to the chil- 
dren and teachers of Pennsylvania. 

The Presidents of Convention Dis- 
tricts have also met to discuss all 
phases of Convention District activi- 
ties; and the Tax Commission, made 
up of the Legislative Committee and 
the Executive Council, has had a 
heavy but enlightening meeting with 
Doctor Burkhead. 

And now, as soon as the last word 
of this résumé is completed, I shall 
be on my way to the Northeastern Re- 
gional Conference of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and another month 
of interesting professional activities 
will begin.—IsaBEL EPLEy, President, 
PSEA, Pittsburgh 
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PSEA Tax 


Research Studies 
The PSEA Research Division, A. 


Clair Moser, director, has completed 
a study on comparative data for the 
school years 1939-40 and 1949-50 of 
local tax programs in school districts 
of Pennsylvania. This study has been 
issued in two parts. 

The first part of the report included 
data for school districts of the first, 
second, and third classes. Table V of 
the report gives a summary of special 
taxes levied under Act 481 of 1947 as 
amended in Act 246 of 1949. A sup- 
plement which includes data for school 
districts of the fourth class and a 
revision of Table V has been issued 
as the second part of the report. 

Copies of these reports have been 
mailed to presidents of local branches 
and to county and district superinten- 
dents. Interested members may request 
these individuals to share the reports 
with them. 

At present, a study of comparative 
receipts from local taxes and State ap- 
propriations in school districts of 
Pennsylvania from 1939-40 to 1948-49 
inclusive is being prepared. The Re- 
search Division is also aiding a sub- 
committee of the Legislative Commit- 
tee which is studying State subsidies. 
In this project, the cost of a defensible 
unit on the elementary and secondary 
levels will be prepared. 


Needs of Greek 
Refugee Children 
The general conference of UNESCO, 


at its fourth session, adopted a reso- 
lution asking member organizations to 
consider giving relief to the 340,000 
Greek refugee children from the North- 
ern provinces at present living in 
makeshift camps or in hastily requisi- 
tioned buildings. These children are 
without schools, teachers, teaching ma- 
terial, clothing, medical attention, and 
a social and cultural environment ca- 
pable of meeting their essential needs. 

According to a letter from Jaime 
Torres Bodet, director-general, 19, 
Avenue Kleber, Paris 16, “Out of 10,- 
000 schools, 7,625 have been com- 
pletely destroyed or badly damaged. 
In the educational field alone the 
losses amount to more than 50 million 
dollars.” 
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Business Education Contest 


The Eighteenth Annual Business 
Education Contest will be held on May 
5 and 6 at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. The contest will consist 
of examinations in bookkeeping, type- 
writing, shorthand, and_ business 
mathematics. A book and office ma- 
chines display is planned in conjunc- 
tion with the contest. 

On Friday night, May 5, the retail 
sales classes will present a fashion 
show in honor of contestants, teachers, 
and guests. 


Film Scholarships 


Twenty-six universities throughout 
the United States have been chosen to 
award the fifth annual Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Summer Scholarships 
by the EB Films Scholarship Selection 
Board. All interested in applying for 
the 1950 summer awards should write 
directly to the university of their 
choice. The deadline for applications 
is April 15. The Pennsylvania schools 
on the list are State Teachers College, 
Millersville, and Pennsylvania State 
College. 


President 
South- 
eastern 

Conven- 
tion 


District 





» Floyd H. Kilmer, guidance coun- 
selor in the Quakertown Junior-Senior 
High School, was elected president of 
the Southeastern Convention District 
in December. A graduate of Quaker- 
town High School, Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, and of the University of Penn- 
sylvania with a Master of Science in 
Education Degree, Mr. Kilmer began 
his teaching in the rural schools of 
Bucks County. 

Mr. Kilmer served as president of 
Area 2 of the Bucks County Teachers’ 
Association for two years. At present 
he is president of the Bucks County 
Teachers’ Association. He has been 
vice president of the Southeastern 
Convention District for the past two 
years. 


Federal Legislation 


Social Security 


As the April issue goes to press the 
Senate Finance Committee continues 
to hold hearings on H R 6000. The 
discussion, however, is on _ sections 
other than those which relate to pub- 
lic employes’ retirement systems. No 
date has been reported when the hear- 
ings are likely to end and when the 
Committee will give detailed consider- 
ation to the specific amendments pro- 
posed. 


Federal Aid 
On March 14, the House Committee 


on Education and Labor by a vote of 
13-12 opposed reporting $246 for con- 
sideration by the House. This action 
followed more than a month of delib- 
eration and voting by the committee 
on the various controversial issues in- 
herent in the legislation. The final vote 
found advocates of both extremes of 
the religious controversy voting against 
the bill along with those who were out- 
right opponents of federal aid, those 
who feared federal control, and those 
who felt as one member put it that the 
issue was too hot to handle in an elec- 
tion year. According to the New York 
Times the vote was as follows: 


For the Bill 

Democrats: Kelley, Pa.; Powell, 
N. Y.; Wood, Ga.; Bailey, W. Va.; 
Irving, Mo.; Perkins, Ky.; Howell, 
N. J.; Sims, S. C.; Jacobs, Ind.; Wier, 
Minn. 

Republicans: Brehm, Ohio; Morton, 
Ky. 

Against the Bill 

Democrats: Lesinski, chairman, 
Mich.; Kennedy, Mass.; Barden, N. C.; 
Lucas, Texas; Burke, Ohio; Steed, 
Okla. 

Republicans: Gwinn, N. Y.; McCon- 
nell, Pa.; Smith, Kan.; Kearns, Pa.; 
Nixon, Calif.; Werdel, Calif.; Velde, 
Ill. 

The next step in the controversy is 
not clear. Two proposals continue to 
be under consideration. One of these 
concerns federal grants and loans to 
the states for school buildings and the 
other a proposal to give consideration 
to a $300,000,000 teachers’ pay meas- 
ure. Both of these measures are still 
on the agenda of the House Educa- 
tion Committee. It is reported that 
they may be given consideration on 


April 17. 
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Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 


President Philip Wardner announces 
that the seventh Classroom Teachers 
National Conference will be held at 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, July 10-21, under the sponsor- 
ship of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers and Lindenwood Col- 
lege. Franc L. McCluer, president, 
Lindenwood College; Philip Wardner, 
president of the Department; and 
Hilda Maehling, executive secretary, 
will act as directors. 

Theme—The theme for the confer- 
ence will be “Unity in Diversity—the 
Design for Our Profession.” 

Credit—Two semester hours of 
graduate or undergraduate credit will 
be offered. 

College Tuition—Five dollars for 
those desiring credit. 

Fees—A fee of $57 will be charged 
which includes meals, room, and _ in- 
cidentals. An additional college tuition 
fee of $5 will be assessed to those who 
desire credit. 

Registration—Those interested in 
the conference may secure registration 
blanks by writing to the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


Mathematics Council 
Annual Meeting 


Teachers of mathematics will be in- 
terested in the program set up for the 
28th annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
which will be held from April 12 
through 15 at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. The program in- 
cludes visits to Chicago schools, speak- 
ers of national importance, group dis- 
cussions, and mathematical exhibits. 


School Poster Contest 


A project in art, with instruction in 
traffic safety, is again offered elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers by 
the AAA National School Poster Con- 
test. Teachers may obtain complete in- 
formation on specifications governing 
entries in the contest which ends April 
15 from their local AAA Automobile 
Club or by writing the AAA Traffic 
Engineering and Safety Department, 
17th and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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State Childhood Education 
Conference 


The Biennial State Conference of 
the Pennsylvania State Association for 
Childhood Education will be held at 
the State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, on Saturday, April 29. 

Able leaders have been selected for 
discussion groups. Thomas Hopkins of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will address the general session. 

The luncheon speaker will be Mary 
Leeper, executive secretary, Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, Washington, D. C. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During April 


1. Headliners for the Local 
Branch summer calendar 
July 2-7, 1950, NEA Con- 
vention, St. Louis, Mo. 
August 22-25, 1950, PSEA 
Local. Branch Leaders’ 
Workshop, Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg 


2. Give priority to necessary de- 
tails: 

a. Conclude campaign for 
100% memberships—lo- 
cal, state, and national 

b. NEA affiliate status 
Selection of delegate(s) 
to NEA Convention 

d. Designation of new Local 
Branch president or alter- 
nate for attendance at 
Penn Hall Workshop 

e. Provide necessary  ex- 
penses for both assign- 
ments 


3. Plan meeting of the execu- 
tive committee to participate 
in preparation of Local 
Branch report which will be 
mailed all presidents during 
April 


4. Continue to emphasize the 
importance of the May 16 
primary election 


5. Report the names and ad- 
dresses of newly elected offi- 
cers to PSEA Headquarters 
immediately following their 
election 











Delta Kappa Gamma 
To Convene at Dallas 


The national convention of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, national honorary 
society for women teachers, will be 
held in Dallas, Texas, August 6 to 13, 
1950. 

The organization, now numbering 
approximately forty thousand mem- 
bers in nine hundred chapters, was 
founded in 1929 by the late Annie 
Webb Blanton, University of Texas, 
Austin, and eleven women educators. 
For its twenty-first anniversary meet- 
ing the theme will be “Coming of Age.” 
A cordial invitation to all Pennsyl- 
vania Delta Kappa Gamma members 
is extended from Texas, Alpha state. 

The Baker and Adolphus Hotels— 
adequate, comfortable, and air-condi- 
tioned—have been reserved for the 
national convention. These hotels are 
situated diagonally across the street 
from each other in the heart of down- 
town Dallas. All room reservations 
should be made directly with the 
hotels and made early. For other in- 
formation communicate with the Na- 
tional Chairman, Sarah G. Grigsby of 
Epsilon Chapter, 2510 McKinney 
Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 

Come by bus load, train load, or 
plane. Make plans to spend part of 
your vacation in Texas! 





Eastern Arts Association 


Final plans for the annual conven- 
tion of the Eastern Arts Association 
are now completed to include four 
days of stimulating activities at the 
Hotel Statler in New York, April 12, 
13, 14, 15. Teachers and supervisors 
of art are invited to take advantage 
of the unusual offerings of outstand- 
ing leaders in art and education. 

Earl B. Milliette, director of fine 
and industrial arts of Philadelphia 
schools and vice president of the asso- 
ciation, is in charge of the program 
details. Mrs. Marion Quin Dix, East- 
ern Arts president, is in general 
charge of the convention. Inquiries 
about other details of the convention 
should be addressed to Mrs. Lillian D. 
Sweigart, EAA Secretary, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown. 
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Indiana Conference 
on Teacher Education 


The 1950 National Conference on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, sponsored by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, will be 
held at Indiana University, June 27 
to June 30, just preceding the 88th An- 
nual Meeting of the NEA in St. Louis, 
July 2-7. Representatives will attend 
from all states and the several terri- 
tories of the United States. 

Sessions of the Conference, housing, 
and food service will be accommodated 
in the University’s new $4,500,000 
Residence Center for men, which will 
provide a centralization of all Confer- 
ence activities under one roof with 
modern facilities. 

The 1950 Conference will come to 
grips with the problem of the quality 
of the programs of institutions which 
prepare teachers. This determines in a 
large measure the quality of the serv- 
ices which schools render to children 
and the quality of professional stand- 
ards all along the line which the pro- 
fession may achieve. 

The deliberations of the Conference, 
devoted to a consideration of stand- 
ards for teacher-education institutions, 
will be grouped around twelve major 
areas, as follows: 


Professional Personnel 
Facilities and Resources 
Instructional Organization 
Student Personnel Programs 
Institution-Field Services 
Cooperative Development and 
Application of Standards 
7. Programs of General Educa- 
tion for Securing Initial Com- 
petencies as Related to Teach- 
ing 
8. Programs of Specialization for 
Securing Initial Competencies 
as Related to Teaching 
9. Programs of Professional Edu- 
cation for Securing Initial 
Competencies as Related to 
Teaching 
10. Provisions Beyond the Four- 
Year Level for Maintaining and 
Increasing Teaching Effective- 
ness 
11. Programs Beyond the Four- 
Year Level for Administrators, 
Supervisors, and Specialists 
12. Role of the Institution in Edu- 
cational and Professional Lead- 
ership 
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74 Dress Rehearsal for Voting 


Students at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, -have “dress re- 
hearsal” for voting as an activity of 
the Community Government Associa- 
tion. The association plans carefully 
to go through all the steps in order to 
make students familiar with the vot- 
ing procedure they will use in local, 
State, and national elections. 

Each year the student election board 
confers with one of the county of- 
ficials who is an alumnus of the col- 
lege. Procedure and printed forms are 
explained in detail. Then the election 
board makes its plans, working out 
any necessary adaptations for the col- 
lege “rehearsal.” 

A description of the general elec- 
tion procedure and a sample ballot are 
posted on the bulletin board. A diagram 
of the college polling place is posted, 
and a simplified form of ballot is 
mimeographed. Then election officials 
are chosen. The college registration 
list is used to certify eligible voters. 

Through the cooperation of county 
officials, voting booths and the ballot 
box are secured and the various 
printed forms provided. One year a 
voting machine was secured from a 
near-by county. The students found 
its use intriguing. 

On the day of the election, the of- 
ficials are sworn in during the college 
assembly. There are duplicate sets of 
judge, inspectors, and clerks. Consta- 


bles keep the voting area from be- 
coming congested. Each candidate 
may have a watcher on duty. All of 
these officials wear signs designating 
their duty. 

The voters go through the procedure 
as at a regular election. After the clos- 
ing of the polls, ballots are counted 
by election officials. The judge and 
another official read the ballots and 
three tallies are made. The final re- 
sults are entered on the return sheet. 

Two special procedures are demon- 
strated by members of the Dramatic 
Club. A voter is challenged as not 
being a resident and he and his wit- 
ness sign the challenge affidavit before 
the election judge. A blind man is 
led in by a friend and he goes through 
the procedure of the assisted voter. 


Citizenship Day, 
Shippensburg 


As a salute to students who during 
the past year have attained voting age, 
the State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, sponsored its ninth annual Citi- 
zenship Day on November 9, 1949. 

In his message to the students, 
Harry L. Kriner, president, said: “The 
use of the secret ballot in helping to 
control and manage our local, state, 
and federal government is both a cher- 
ished privilege and a sacred duty.” 
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Somerset Inaugurates 
“Baby Sitter’? Course 


Somerset recently inaugurated a 
course for baby sitters. It is taught by 
the school nurse, Lillian Long, and a 
former physical education teacher, 
Mrs. Bernice Luteri. In the first class 
are sixteen girls. 

The principal of Somerset High 
School, William E. Griffith, and the 
supervising principal, Homer W. Hay, 
are watching the new course with in- 
terest. A code for baby sitters which 
has been used by other schools giving 
this course is as follows: 


B e prompt in arriving for your job. 

A lertness will prevent unnecessary acci- 
dents. 

B aby sitting is your “career” for the time 
being. 

Y our reputation will be based on the im- 
pression you make. 


S upplies for children may be needed so 
know their location. 

nformation, which you may need in an 
emergency, should be in writing. 

emptation to raid ice box should be con- 
quered, unless you have an invitation. 

elephone conversations should be limited. 

ntertaining friends while baby sitting may 
be unwise. 

espect and protect the rights and prop- 
erty of your employer. 

S afety and welfare of the children depend 

on you in the parent’s absence. 


Lom) 


> 8s 4 


C hild care is a responsibility so know the 
home routine. 

O btain information regarding the time your 
employer expects to return. 


D ividends in attractiveness result from care 
in grooming. 

E very child needs understanding and secu- 
rity. 


Secondary Principals Issue 
New Commencement 
Manual 


The 1950 Commencement Manual 
has just been completed by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, a department of the NEA. 
The 256-page handbook contains infor- 
mation about recent commencement 
procedures and descriptions and scripts 
of many of the most significant grad- 
uation programs developed during the 
past year in secondary schools across 
the nation. 

The new publication is a supplement 
to the 1948 manual. For a limited time 
the two books, usually selling for $1 
each, may be obtained for $1.50 from 
the Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Human Relations 
and Emotional Needs 


The “In Teacher Training Project” 
of the Ambridge schools, N. A. Smith, 
superintendent, is built around the 
broad topic of “human relations and 
emotional needs.” The meetings and 
discussions were developed to imple- 
ment the curriculum revision now 
underway in the Ambridge public 
schools with J. M. Benkert, curriculum 
coordinator. 

Under the leadership of Louis E. 
Raths, New York City, and with the 
use of his pamphlet entitled, “An Ap- 
plication to Education of the Needs 
Theory,” various types of behavior 
patterns are analyzed and suggestions 
are made for an individual analysis of 
each child on the frequency and in- 
tensity with which these behavior pat- 
terns manifest themselves. Some of the 
behavior patterns analyzed are aggres- 
sive behavior, submissive behavior, 
withdrawing types of behavior, symp- 
toms of illness, need for belonging, 
need for achievement, need for eco- 
nomic security, need for freedom from 
fear, need for love and affection, need 
to be free from intense feelings of 
guilt, need for sharing and self-respect, 
need for understanding. 

Following the identification of these 
patterns suggestive techniques are pro- 
posed for resolving them. 

The high point in the study pro- 
gram was a dinner in honor of Doctor 
Raths on February 8 attended by the 
schoolmen of Beaver County. Doctor 
Raths gave the concluding address in 
a series of ten human relations pro- 
grams. 
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Field Work in Geography 


A field course in geography will 
again be offered by the State Teachers 
College, California, under the direc- 
tion of G. E. Harding, chairman of 
the geography, science, and mathe- 
matics division. During June of this 
year the field study will be made 
through Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 
A first-class chartered bus will be used. 
Some time will be spent in the iron 
mining district and in the copper re- 
gions in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. 








EVERY TEACHER SHOULD 
ELECT 


to secure the liberalized 
retirement benefits en- 
acted in 1949. 


On pages 319-20 of this JOUR- 
NAL appear facsimiles of a form 
to be used by members of the 
Retirement System to secure the 
liberal benefits of the 1949 re- 
tirement legislative program of 
the PSEA. 


The benefits of the new legis- 
lation will result only if members 
file a form as illustrated on the 
following pages. 


J. Y. Shambach, Secretary of 
the Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board, informs us that 
these forms will be mailed by the 
Retirement Board to the secre- 
tary of each school district with 
the request that each employe 
receive a copy. 


Upon receipt of the form, 
members should act promptly in 
filling it out and returning it to 
the secretary of the local school 
board or the superintendent of 
schools. This is important be- 
cause it is required that these 
forms be returned to the Retire- 
ment Board not later than June 
30, 1950. 


Again we wish to emphasize 
the necessity of filling out the 
form as requested. The only way 
to secure the new benefits is to 
apply for them. The form is self- 
explanatory. 


In answering the question, 
“Are there any present members 
of the system who might not 
benefit from changing to the 
new (1/140) class?” the Retire- 
ment Problems Committee says 
“No, the Committee knows of 
no cases where the member 
would not benefit from chang- 
ing to the new class.” 


The Retirement Problems Com- 
mittee urges members to elect 
to be covered by the new bene- 
fits —J. MAURICE STRATTAN, 
Chairman, PSEA _ Retirement 
Problems Committee 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTM& PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC Ss *5 LOYES’ RETIREMENT BOARD 
6} HARRISBURG 





(Date) 


To Public School Employes’ Retirement Board 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


BR wneiausios hereby elect to contribute to the Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retirement 
Fund at the new rate shown on the reverse side of this sheet which applies to my age at my 
birthday anniversary nearest July 1, 1950, and do oes hereby authorize my employer to de- 
duct from my salary thereafter the contributions based on said new rate, in accordance with the 
provisions of clause 6 of Section 8 of Act No. 185 (Senate Bill 246) approved April 25, 1949. 


It is understood that contributions at the new rate will entitle me to— 


1, The new benefits accorded to members of the one one-hundred-fortieth (1/140) class, which 
at retirement after 35 years of credited public school service in Pennsylvania, or after age 
62 years with at least ten years of such public school service, will entitle me to a State An- 
nuity equal to one one-hundred-fortieth (1/140) of my average annual salary for the last 
ten years of service for each year of credited service, and a further annuity composed of 
the Employe’s Annuity and an additional State Annuity, if necessary, which together shall 
be equal at least to the State Annuity or a total annual allowance after 35 years of credited 
service of at least half of my average annual credited salary for the last ten years of 
credited service and a proportional amount for each additional year of credited service. 


2. The increased scale of disability benefits after ten years of credited service and a reduced 
allowance, including both a State Annuity and an Employes Annuity, after 25 years of 
credited service in the public schools of Pennsylvania. 


3. A regular annual superannuation allowance under Act 541 (Senate Bill 245) of 1949 equal 
to at least $1200.00 after 40 or more years of credited service in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania, and a proportional allowance for less than 40 years of service, or for one of the 
optional benefits. 





Signature of Contributor 





Approved by School District Secretary or 
Superintendent of Schools 





Home Address 





(Name of County, District and School in which employed at present) 


(ELECTION REGARDING RETIREMENT FUND CONTRIBUTIONS) 


A copy of this form is to be received by each employe member from the Secretary of the local school district 
during May 1950 


APRIL, 1950 
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NOTE 
Since this election must be reported to the Retirement Board not later than June 30, 1950 
it is important that it be signed and returned promptly to the Secretary of the School Board 
so that the member may be entitled sje" benefits accorded to members of the 1/140 
class. s 4 





PERCENTAGE OF SALARY CALCULATED TO PRODUCE 1/140 OF FINAL SALARY FOR 
EACH YEAR OF SERVICE ON RETIREMENT AT AGE 62 OR AFTER 35 YEARS OF 
SERVICE, WHICHEVER IS EARLIER 


The Retirement Board approved the following rates which were prepared by the Ac- 
tuary as the percentage rates of deduction from the salaries of all contributors entering the 
Retirement System on and after the first day of July, nineteen hundred and fifty, and of all 
contributors who prior to July 1, 1950 elect to transfer to the 1/140 class, as authorized by 
Senate Bill 246, Act 185, approved April 25, 1949. It should be noted that such rates apply 
after July 1, 1950 to new contributors as of the age attained at birthday nearest July 1 at 
entry into membership and to transferred contributors as of the age attained at birthday 
nearest July 1 at date of transfer: 
































PERCENTAGE OF SALARY PERCENTAGE OF SALARY 
AGE REQUIRED BY AGE REQUIRED BY 
Men Women Men Women 
18 71.16% 1.20% 40 5.17% 5.63% 
19 6.85 6.94 41 5.24 5.72 
20 6.55 6.67 42 5.31 5.81 
21 6.26 6.40 43 5.38 5.91 
22 5.97 6.14 44 5.46 6.01 
23 5.68 5.88 45 5.54 6.11 
24 5.41 5.63 46 5.63 6.22 
25 5.15 5.38 47 5.72 6.34 
26 4.90 5.14 48 5.81 6.46 
27 4.66 491 49 5.90 6.58 
28 4.67 4.94 50 5.99 6.70 
29 4.69 4.98 51 6.09 6.83 
30 4.72 5.02 52 6.20 6.96 
31 4.15 5.07 53 6.31 7.10 
32 4.78 5.12 54 6.42 1.24 
33 4.82 5.17 55 6.53 7.38 
34 4.86 5.22 56 6.65 7.53 
35 4.90 5.27 57 6.77 1.68 
36 4.95 5.33 58 6.89 1.83 
37 5.00 5.40 59 7.01 1.98 
38 5.05 5.47 60 7.13 8.13 
39 5.11 5.55 61 & 1.26 8.28 
over 
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PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC SCHOOL EMPLOYES’ RETIREMENT BOARD, HARRISBURG 
Factors for Use in Obtaining the Amount of Annuity Payable Upon Retirement After 25 Years or More of Service which are the 
Actuarial Equivalents of the Annuity at the Minimum Service Retirement Age. 

Adopted by the School Employes’ Retirement Board, November 15, 1949. 
MEN IN 1/140 CLASS 
Early | MINIMU M SE RVICE RE TIRE MENT AGE 
Retire- x r : ss = - - = ~< " Sanaa Wes —— 
ment Age ae 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 
ee St sat ae : Sitar MAAR 175 
| 41 | .53422 | .49528 
42 | .57045 | .52888 | .48960 | #5 Seg 
43 | 60968 | .56524 52327 | 48365 B i 
44 | .65221 | .60467 | 55977 | .51739 | .47742 | s ; 
45 | .69839 | .64749 "30041 ~.55403 | 51122 | .47088_ = es a ° 
46 | .74862 | .69406 | .64252 | .59387 |: "54799 | 50475 46403 ae 2 > Sh 
47 _| 80335 | .74480 | .68949 | 63729 | ~ 58805 54165 | 49796 | 45686 i; Raa d 
48 | .86309 | 80018 | .74076 | .68468 | .63178 | .58192 | .53498 | 49084 | .44937_ reed ee 
49 | .92841 | .86075 | .79683 | .73650 | .67960 | .62597 | .57548 | .52799 | .48338| 44152, | 
es | .92712 | .85827 | .79329 | .73200 | .67424 | .61985 | .56870 | .52065 | .47557 | .43332 | 
tae | /.92574 85565 | .78954 | .72724  .66858 | .61341 | 56158 | .51295 | .46739 | .42475 | _ 
Ct ane | .92420 | 85287 | .78557 | .72221 | .66261 | .60663 | .55410 | .50488 | .45882 | .41580 | 
53 as | | | 92274 | .84992 | .78137 | .71689 | .65632 | .59949 | .54623 | .49640 | .44986 | 
54 | |S .92109 | 84679 | 77691 | 71127 | 64968 | .59197 | .53797 | .48753 | 
a a Ms —~|~“91034 | .84347 | 77221 | 70534 | .64268 | 58406 | .52929 | 
We Se Se ji | .91748 | .83996 | .76723 | .69907 | .63530 | .57573 
a es peice & ~~ | 91551 | .83623 | .76195 | 69244 | .62752 
ee - F pn (91341 | .83227 | .75635 | .68543 
es ve Seca i mee is “|_| 91117 | .82805 | .75041 
23 ee : % Lig ghee | .90878 | .82357 
ar ee Nees oi ern at ee ‘Seer MS 2 90624 
| WOMEN IN 1/140 CLASS 
| 40 52755 ak ae ees es ¢ Bea Fe 
| 41 56041 | .52295 Ses eee Bas yi aaaame at se iS 
42 ee eee | See eet NE Ros og meee) ee Oat ae nee, Duka 240 
43 63368 | .59133 | .55116 | 51307; | - ; eee een ys Soe iger eA 
44 .67459 | .62950 | .58673 | .54619| .50777, #=| £#| | % - - ae wy ied 
45 ce se eS Oe ae a es es ees eee 
46 eR Ok Me EC Ie Is! ee ee eee aes eee ee 
47 .81786 | .76320 | .71135 | .66219 | .61561 | _.57150 | 5 A a ae ee ee 
48 .87367 | .81528 | .75989 | .70738 | .65762 | .61050 | .56590 | .52373 | .48388 | 
49 93421 | .87177 | .81255 | .75640 | .70319 | .65280 | .60512 | .56002 | .51741 | .47718 | ee eras 
50 .93317 | .86977 | .80967 | .75271 | .69878 | .64773 | .59946 | .55385 | .51079 | .47017 
wat .93206 | .86765 | .80662 | .74882 | .69412 | .64240 | .59352 | .54737 | .50384 | .46283 
52 WERE OSs -93090 | .86541 | —, .74472 | .68922 | .63678 | .58727 | .54056 | .49656 | .45515 
53 s As ees .92966 | .86304 | .80000 | .74038 | .68405 | .63086 | .58069 | .53342 | .48894 
le Sh ORs Me aes | 92835 | .86053 | .79640 | .73581 | .67859 | .62463 | .57379 | .52593 
55 Bae cee, SIRS OO oa ~ | ,92695 85787 | .79260 | .73097 | .67284 | .61807 | .56653 
56 | | fees” .92548 | .85506 | .78857 | .72586 | .66678 | .61117 
Ss ER canes | | | af .92391 | .85207 | .78431 | .72047 | .66038 
ee nee | B ete SR | 92225 | .84891 | .77981 | .71477 
59 | | | | | a .92048 | .84555 | .77503 
60 | | Be 4 .91860 | .84199 
61 eet Mapai ey ane ete ie st scicicn i imenans amenee MEL: i GE BE 
According to the School Employes’ Retirement Law, as amended in tinuous service. In this case 50 is the “Retirement Age” and 55 is the 
1949, a member in the 1/140 class who has 35 years of service or is “Minimum Service Retirement Age.” 
62 years of age with at least 10 years of service may withdraw from The first column in the tables indicates the “Retirement Age.” The 
service with full retirement benefits. Members in the 1/140 class numbers at the top of the other columns in the tables are the “Mini- 
having at least 25 years of service (and less than 35) may withdraw mum Service Retirement Age.” 
from service before reaching age 62 with lower retirement benefits. To determine the factor to be used find the “Retirement Age” (50) 
The factors in the above tables are pr esented for use in determining in the first column of the tables and move to the right to the column 
the retirement allowances for members in the 1/140 class with from ? 
25 to 34 years of service who want to withdraw from service before headed 55. The factor for men will be found to be .67424 and for 
pat women apne 
To find the factor to apply to any particular case it is necessary If the final salary (average for the last ten years) ‘in the case above 
to know the “Retirement Age” and the “Minimum Service Retirement — 100 then the minimum retirement allowance for a 2 would be 
Age.” 
NAL a a member is 50 years of age and has 30 years of service, 70 * $2100 x .67424 — $606.816 and for a woman 7x $2100 x 
then the member would be 55 years of age after 35 years of con- .69878 = $628.902. 











Let's Give a Play 
PHYLLIS ORBEN EDWARDS 


State Teachers College 
Kutztown 


S OMETIME during the school term 
many teachers are expected to get 
a play ready for a special program. 
While dramatizations and assembly 
programs may be given more or less 
spontaneously, there is usually at least 
one “admission performance” which 
calls for the presentation of a play as 
a finished production. 


An Extraordinary 


How then can the “ordinary” 
teacher put on an extraordinary pro- 
gram which will draw favorable com- 
ments from before the footlights? 

In the first place, select a good play 
and make sure it merits the trouble it 
will take to present. If three acts are 
required to find Aunt Susan’s pearls 
there may be much trivia in the word- 
age. In some instances a_ historical 
play is a good choice because costumes 
help young actors to stay in character 
and forget themselves so far as self- 
consciousness is concerned. 

Be sure, also, that the players like 
the piece and that they want to share 
it with an audience. A student com- 
mittee may review several plays and 
aid in the final selection. 

Once the play is chosen, the teacher 
should study it thoroughly before at- 
tempting rehearsals. The best way to 
visualize every detail of dialogue, set- 
ting, and acting is to make a prompt 
book. One method of doing this is to 
arrange a notebook to contain a copy 
of the script, a property list, directions 
for lighting, costumes, and color 
schemes. Put in the prompt book, also, 
clear directions and simple drawings 
of sets and notations of stage move- 
ments. 


An Understudy 


After familiarity with the play shall 
have been gained, but not until then, 
tryouts to select a cast are started. It 
is well to have an understudy for each 
of the major characters, because of 
the possibility of illness or enforced 
absence on the production date and 
also because a certain character may 
not fill a part as well as was antici- 
pated. 

When rehearsals are in progress, 
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make it a point to begin and end them 
on time. Work steadily for a brief 
period, then allow a recess but do not 
permit actors to leave the room, to 
giggle or fret during actual rehearsals. 
Keep prompting at a minimum be- 
cause the sooner the cast becomes 
responsible for its own cues, the 
better. 


A Terrific Play 


Beware of the old adage that a poor 
dress rehearsal makes a good perform- 
ance. A good performance is attained 
only by meticulous and unremitting 
practice. A smooth performance calls 
for thoughtful, earnest preparation by 
the players and particularly so the 
part of the teacher. 


Visual Aids in Health 


The Pennsylvania State College has 
available a list of audio-visual aids 
for the teaching of physiology, nutri- 
tion, hygiene and conservation, sports 
and recreation which are available 
from the library of the college. Thur- 
ston M. Reeves, assistant supervisor 
of the audio-visual aids central exten- 
sion, will send this list to teachers 
upon request. 


University oF LONDON is again 
offering a summer course of six-weeks 
designed primarily for visitors from 
America. The subject for the 1950 
course will be “The Arts in Britain 
Today.” Copies of the prospectus and 
details of special transport arrange- 
ments may be obtained from the In- 
stitute of International Education, 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
and sent direct to the University of 
London. 





Pennsylvanians Who Attended the Classroom Teachers’ National Leadership Conference, 
Teachers College, Plymouth, New Hampshire, July 11-22: 


Seated, left to right—Lucy Valero, State College, president, Department of Classroom 
Teachers in Elementary Education; Ben Elkins, Munhall, regional director, Northeastern 
Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA; Mrs. Mildred G. Baughey, Lancaster. 


Standing, left to right—Mrs. Elizabeth McClelland, president, Clairton Teachers Associa- 
tion; Philip Wardner, president, Department of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, Garden 


City, New York; Hilda Maehling, executive secretary, Department of Classroom Teachers, 


NEA, Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Mildred S. Fasnacht, Lancaster. 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Executive Council 


The 1950 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, March 4, 
at 9:30 a.m., with Isabel Epley, Presi- 
dent, presiding. 


Roi CaLt—All members of the Coun- 
cil were present. 


C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent. 


Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector; Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attor- 
ney; and members of Headquarters 
Staff met with the Council. 


MinutEs—On motion of Mr. Christ- 
man, seconded by Mr. Skala, the min- 
utes of the January 28, 1950, meeting 
were approved as submitted to mem- 
bers. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Miss Ep- 
ley reported on her appearance before 
the Senate Finance Committee on Feb- 
ruary 13 re Social Security; the meet- 
ing of the Chairmen of Committees on 
February 25; and the AASA meeting 
at Atlantic City, February 25 to 
March 2. 

She also announced personnel of ap- 
pointive committees. She stated that 
Ralph B. Sharer, Ridley Park, whose 
name had been inadvertently omitted, 
would serve as a member of the 
Budget Committee. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—The Executive Secretary pre- 
sented the financial statement for the 
period January 1-31, including the cost 
of the 1949 Convention; and reported 
that the Keystone Automobile Club 
had terminated its lease for rental of 
offices as of February 28. 


LEGAL SERVICE—Mr. Adler presented 
a report of activities. He informed the 
Council of his appearance as an ob- 
server at hearings held in Whitehall 
Township and of his activities in con- 
nection with a case in Scott Township. 


LEGISLATION—Doctor Stewart reported 
that the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor was meeting in an 
effort to reach an agreement on a fed- 
eral aid bill. He stated that the com- 
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mittee was divided on a number of 
issues but that it had voted to use 
S 246 as a basis for its discussion. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Classroom Teacher Coordinating Com- 
mittee—Miss Valero, chairman, re- 
ported that at the meeting held Febru- 
ary 4, the committee gave considera- 
tion to the following: (1) Method of 
electing members to the Coordinating 
Committee from the Convention Dis- 
tricts; (2) Relationship of the ‘presi- 
dent and department representative to 
the elementary and secondary sections; 
(3) Method of filling vacancies in the 
office of president should such situa- 
tion arise; (4) Participation in the 


Donald Dushane Defense Fund. 


Legislative Committee—Mr. Gayman 
said that at a meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Committee held February 11, the 
committee took action to form three 
subcommittees to consider the follow- 
ing problems: (1). Elimination of 
emergency certificates; (2) Subsidies 
for school buildings; (3) Develop- 
ment of information for members and 
lay groups with reference to subsidies, 
salaries, etc. 

He stated that the subsidies sub- 
committee of the Legislative Commit- 
tee would hold another meeting on 


March 10 and 11. 


Retirement Problems Committee—Miss 
Epley reported she had attended a 
meeting of this committee on February 
17 and 18. The committee will de- 
velop a catechism for»members and 
will prepare a statement for the April 
JouRNAL, which will urge the transfer 
to the 1/140 class. The April JouRNAL 
will also contain the factors as adopted 
by the Retirement Board for determin- 
ing retirement allowances after 25 
years of service. 


Local Branch Committee—Miss Krapf, 
member of the Local Branch Commit- 
tee, extended an invitation to the Ex- 
ecutive Council to participate in the 
Local Branch Workshop to be held at 
Penn Hall, August 22-25. She pre- 
sented a brief outline of some of the 
special features of the Workshop. 


SUBCOMMITTEES 

Budget—Doctor Stewart, chairman, re- 
ported the committee met Friday eve- 
ning, March 3, and took action as fol- 
lows: 

1. Agreed not to participate in the 
Donald Dushane Defense Fund as a 
State Association, but to support con- 
tributions from individuals and Local 
Branches 

2. Laid aside for further consider- 
ation the request from the Library 
Round Table for expenses of officers 
to national conventions 

3. Laid aside for consideration at 
the time of the adoption of the budget 
the request for $500 from secondary 
school principals 

4. Recommended that $1000 be al- 
located to study reorganization as re- 
quested by the joint committee of 
county and district superintendents 
and supervising principals. 

It was agreed that this was an ini- 
tial appropriation for preliminary 
steps in the study and that classroom 
teachers would also be represented on 
the committee. 

On motion of Mr. Petor, seconded 
by Mr. Kilmer, the report was ac- 
cepted. 

On further consideration of the 
Donald Dushane Defense Fund, Miss 
Valero reported the discussion by the 
Classroom Teacher Coordinating Com- 
mittee. 

It was moved by Doctor Hulton, sec- 
onded by Mr. Neff, and carried, that 
support be given this activity. 

It was moved by Doctor Stewart, 
seconded by Miss Valero, and carried 
that the President be authorized to ap- 
point a committee from the Executive 
Council consisting of three Convention 
District presidents, president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
and the president of the Department 
of Administration to develop plans and 
details of this campaign. 

The Council recessed at 12:20 for 
luncheon and reconvened at 1:35 p.m. 


Designation of NEA Delegates—Mr. 
Marshall, chairman, reported that ac- 
cording to our NEA membership on 
February 24 of 36,967, Pennsylvania 
was entitled to 78 NEA State Dele- 
gates, of which five were delegates-at- 
large. The committee met on Friday 
afternoon, March 3, and apportioned 
the delegates in the respective Conven- 
tion Districts insofar as they had been 
reported in accordance with established 
policy of the Association. 
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The committee will study the effect 
of apportioning delegates on an NEA 
membership basis rather than PSEA. 
He recommended on behalf of the 
committee that no change be made in 
the delegation after June 20. 

Upon motion by Mr. Neff, seconded 
by Miss Reitz, the report was approved. 


Legal Service—Paul S. Christman, 
chairman, stated that the committee 
had nothing to report concerning the 
request for assistance from two indi- 
viduals made at the last meeting. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
Legal Defense Fund—Mr. Christman, 
chairman, presented a statement sup- 
porting the creation of a legal defense 
fund by the Association, the major 
purpose of which would be to imple- 
ment the Commission on Ethics and, if 
necessary, investigate and_ publicize 
improper conduct and conditions in 
any district or community. He pro- 
posed that December of each year be 
designated as “Founder’s Month” and 
that during that month or in January 
Local Branches make voluntary con- 
tributions to such a fund. 

It was moved by Doctor Stewart, 


seconded by Mr. Petor, that the re- 
port be accepted and referred to the 
committee designated to consider the 
Dushane Memorial Defense Fund; 
that the committee be empowered to 
proceed in initiating the solicitation of 
funds; and that half of the funds for 
this year be retained for the purposes 
indicated in Mr. Christman’s report. 
Motion carried. 

Upon question from Mr. Stover, it 
was stated that the motion did not in- 
clude specific policy on administra- 
tion of the fund. 


Equivalents—Mr. Christman, chair- 
man, reported that a brief on equiva- 
lents would be presented to the State 
Council on Education at its next meet- 
ing on May 5. 


Temporary Standard Certificates—Mr. 
Stover reported on a conference with 
Doctor Klonower on this problem. He 
stated it was Doctor Klonower’s opin- 
ion that very few certificates in the 
elementary field were issued to second- 
ary teachers. 

In a discussion of this topic the 
Council considered recruitment, estab- 
lishment of FTA Chapters in high 
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schools, and emergency certification. 
Miss McCormick pointed out the de- 
sirability of organizing American 
Childhood Education Clubs in the 
State Teachers Colleges. 
State Delegates at St. Louis—Miss 
Valero, chairman, stated she would re- 
port at the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil. 


New BUusINEss 
Council Meetings—On motion of Mr. 
Brillhart, seconded by Miss Reitz, 
April 1 and April 29 were designated 
as the dates for the next two meetings 
of the Council. 


Classroom Teacher Regional Meeting 
—Miss Valero announced the NEA 
Regional meeting of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers would be held 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on March 10 and 11. She stated 
the Coordinating Committee of the 
State would be in attendance. 

PSEA Retirement Plan—Mr. Stover 
spoke of the need of reviewing retire- 
ment as it related to members of Head- 
quarters Staff. It was moved by Mr. 
Stover, seconded by Mr. Sharer, and 

(Continued on page 326) 


WE TEACHERS 


To all teachers in public school, 

There’s more to an education than discipline and rule. 
A good understanding is what pupils need 

Regardless of nationality, color, or creed. 


Pupils, as a rule, do not realize, 

They should be striving to win, not lose the prize. 
So, we as teachers should ardently stress, 

That a good education will bring success. 


There may be one out of many who shirks, 
But sooner or later finds “Unpreparedness hurts.” 
° | So may we always do our best, 
That pupils, with a good education, may be blessed. 


—Jeannette Bowers, Teather, Nicholson 
Township, Fayette County 


JUST A TEACHER 





I wish I were a poet 

So I could express my awe, 
At the beauty all around us 
In winter, spring and fall. 


I wish I were an artist 

So I could paint the view, 
That He has placed before us 
Just for me and you. 


I wish I were a singer 

So I could sing the praise 
To our Heavenly Father 
For these lovely days. 


But perhaps I am a sculptor 
For I have little minds to mold, 
So I'll do my best to show them 
These beauties God unfolds. 


—Dorotuy M. SHOPE 
Oberlin 
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Spare-Time Earnings 
Come EASY... 


»»»when you 





represent 


the World Book Encyclopedia 


The World Book has long been a money-maker for 
teachers, in addition to being the best encyclopedia on 
the market for children of school age. In the summer, 
or in spare time during the school year, thousands of 
your professional colleagues have found selling the 
World Book a rewarding job—in extra income and in 
satisfaction—and an easy job. 


This year, World Book representatives will receive 
greater sales support than ever. A gigantic advertising 
campaign in LIFE magazine, whose 28,700,000 readers 
represent 36% of U.S. families, will pre-sell prospects 
on the merits of World Book. And every family with 
children of school age is a prospect for a World Book 


x oe a | 





sale! Because every such family needs World Book! 


Remember, too, that the World Book has been made 
even more attractive, even more helpful to children 
and all the family in a brand-new, $2,000,000 edition. 
Just to see it is to want it, because this beautiful set so 
completely fills the need of every family for an up- 
to-date, authoritative reference work. World Book is 
thus easier to sell than ever before. 


The satisfaction in selling World Book comes from 
knowing that you are helping today’s children become 
tomorrow’s worth-while citizens — and thus helping 
your community and the nation to advance. Read the 
offer below, and act on it today! 


0 OL ae LER World Book is 


available only through authorized repre- 
sentatives — carefully selected and profes- 
sionally trained. Opportunities to join this 
group are open to worthy men and women 
who are interested in child education and 
would like to build up a substantial income. 
For information, write Mr. F. S. Aldridge, 
World Book, P.O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








Executive Council 
(Continued from page 324) 


carried, that a subcommittee of the 
Executive Council be appointed to 
make a study and report to the Execu- 
tive Council re the retirement pro- 
gram of Headquarters Staff. 

Miss Epley named Kermit M. Stover, 
chairman, Ralph B. Sharer, and David 
H. Stewart as members .of this com- 
mittee. 


COMMUNICATIONS—A communication 





























For 
ADMINISTRATOR 
SCHOOL NURSE 


Sammer Sessions 


BEGINNING JUNE 26, 


THE TEACHER 


1950 





WORKSHOPS 


CURRICULUM REVISION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Emphasizing Bulletin 233-B 
Three or Five Weeks 





HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Three Weeks 





SUMMER SESSION 





Courses leading to advanced 
degrees and special certification 
Six Weeks 





POST-SESSION AUG. 7-25 





For further information, address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 











Siow 


BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 
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was read from Jean I. Miller, Pitts- 
burgh, requesting presidents of Con- 
vention Districts to provide audio- 
visual meetings in connection with 
their annual conventions. 

It was moved by Mr. Marshall, sec- 
onded by Miss Valero, and carried, 
that the presidents of the Convention 
Districts be so informed. 


CoMMITTEE ON DoNALp DusHANE DE- 
FENSE Funp—Miss Epley announced 
the committee as follows: 

Fred L. Marshall, chairman 

Paul S. Christman 

John G. Hulton 

E. Vernece Saeger 


Lucy A. Valero 


The meeting adjourned at 2:35 p.m. 
—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 





Appointive State 
Committees 


(Announced by President Isabel Epley, 
March 4, 1950) 


Bitt oF RIcHTS 
Central—Floyd C.°Fretz, Bradford 
Central-Western—Forrest L. Leffler, Johns- 
town 
Eastern—Evelyn Naylor, Slatington 
Midwestern—Grace Dodson, New Castle 
Northeastern—W. Albert Murphy, Scranton 
Northwestern—William Frey, Meadville 
Southeastern—Dallas E. Brubaker, Media 
Southern—Ralph C. Swan, New Bloomfield 
Western—William A. Yeager, chairman, 
Pittsburgh 


CREDENTIALS 

Richard J. Carroll, 
Dec. 31, 1952 

B. Henry Shafer, Hanover, term expires Dec. 
31, 1950 

Kenneth F. Titus, chairman, Point Marion, 
term expires Dec. 31, 1951 


Taylor, term expires 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES IN TEACHER 
EpucATION INSTITUTIONS 
Central—Edgar S. Kiracofe, Huntingdon 
Central-Western—S. Trevor Hadley, Indiana 
Eastern—Levan P. Smith, Reading 
Midwestern—Willard Stevens, Clarion 
Northeastern—Theodore Breitweiser, East 
Stroudsburg 
Northwestern—Hazel Rankin, Franklin 
Southeastern—George R. Cressman, 
chairman, West Chester 
Southern—Joseph Torchia, Millersville 
Western—Helen M. Hillard, Pittsburgh 


PROFESSIONAL PLANNING 

Clara E. Cockerille, chairman, Altoona 
Paul R. Anderson, Pittsburgh 

Orval Borton, Youngsville 

Mrs. Grace H. Clyde, Canonsburg 
Miriam W. Cokely, Punxsutawney 

C. B. Dissinger, Milford 

Guy N. Harriger, Butler 

Paul R. Miller, Kane 

Armon Williams, Bangor 


Pusiic RELATIONS 
Central—Mildred E. Kelly, Montoursville 


Central-Western—Arthur F. Nicholson, 
Indiana 

Eastern—Thomas W. Watkins, chairman, 
Coopersburg 


Midwestern—Charlotte J. McCall, 

Beaver Falls 
Northeastern—Robert E. Dawson, Scranton 
Northwestern—Warren E. Miller, Warren 
Southeastern—Allen H. Wetter, Philadelphia 
Southern—Gilmore B. Seavers, Carlisle 
Western—Jane P. Walker, Clairton 


RETIREMENT PROBLEMS 

(Term expires Dec. 31, 1950) 
James T. Downie, Punxsutawney 
John M. Hickey, Erie 
C. Earl Shank, Aliquippa 
Paul E. Witmeyer, Williamsport 


(Term expires Dec. 31, 1951) 
William A. Doane, Philadelphia 
Robert A. Rosenkrance, Nicholson 
David H. Stewart, Dormont 
Kermit M. Stover, Boiling Springs 
J. Maurice Strattan, chairman, West Reading 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS 

(Term expires. Dec. 31, 1950) 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 
Clarence G. Enterline, Reading 
T. Russell Frank, Glenside 
C. N. Hanner, Kittanning 
Raymond H. Koch, Hershey 
Mary Ann Pesognelli, Pittsburgh 
C. O. Williams, State College 


(Term expires Dec. 31, 1951) 
Raymond H. Amalong, Greenville 
Rosana Eckman, Kane 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
John C. Hoshaver, Edinboro 
Henry Klonower, Harrisburg 
Thomas P. North, chairman, Bloomsburg 
Carl E. Seifert, Harrisburg 





Tax Commission 


Members of the Executive Council 
and the Legislative Committee met as 
a Tax Commission in Harrisburg on 
March 3. Jesse Burkhead, Syracuse 
University, compared briefly the as- 
pects of sales and income taxes, dis- 
cussed the improvement of property 
taxes, and commented on the business 
tax structure. 

Dr. Burkhead was requested to make 
a study of the tax revenues and the 
tax needs for the next biennium. He 
was also asked to give further con- 
sideration to the suggested changes in 
the property tax administration. 

The need for presenting these find- 
ings for discussion with lay groups 
was stressed.—H. E. GAYMAN, Execu- 
tive Secretary 
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Here are /acd4 that school officials 


have found to be Zxe about the use of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THAT budgets for supplies inevitably fail to 
keep up with rapidly increasing school enroll- 
ments, and that the use of Holden Book 
Covers is a proven way to stretch the Text- 
book Dollar. ? 

THAT the use of Holden Book Covers actually 
does increase the life of a textbook up to 
three years. 


THAT weatherproof Holden Book Covers 
actually do protect textbooks from damage 
while traveling back and forth to schools in 
all kinds of weather. 


THAT while it is impossible to make old 
books nev, it is possible to keep new books 
from quickly growing old. 











THAT students respect good, clean books, 
but are apt to abuse dirty, ragged books. 


Get the Holden Habit of Preseruing Books— 


Care Saues Wear 


SAMPLES FREE - 


HoLpEN PATENT Book Cover COMPANY 


Springfield 


Massachusetts 
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Legislative Committee MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF OcTo- now pending in Congress. He said that date 
Vie Kathie Ceti de 27, 1949—Mr. Griffith moved, sec- M. Isabel Epley, President, would ap- and 
a 8 2 onded by Mr. Thompson, that the pear before the Senate Finance Com- tude 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, Sat- ; 4 ; 
dade. Sichuan ll. [05D ithe Uche minutes of October 27 be approved. mittee on Monday, February 13, to tion 
<a eRe ue Carried. present the point of view of the As- It 
a Laanley) Sane pens: sociation. Miss Epley read a tentative [ 
CoMMUNICATIONS—Members reported ~ ai) sun 
Roti CaLtt—tThose present were Cath- ne i mips 
i BE Chine “a Lee E. Corter: 'eceiving many communications on draft = ve ngeagt and requested thes 
ite Sesiaele.t Frank aa E. H R 6000, the Social Security bill in a a — ser we — — INF 
Gayman; Millard L. Cleans. William Bers te d : pages: —— son 
. r r Be y sented a communl- i ; that 
E. Griffith; Walter A. Kearney; John sppdlioescanan AY stein ac- pans 
M inate chairman; Jose i Sig TO from Albert W. Ross of Kulp- ti oe a hit a ch the | 
5 alge Mabel c: e. c B “ve mont regarding salary increments for nt eee their 
man; Mabel Simmons; G. Baker 1 asa decree . ers Association. She gave a detailed 
Thompson. a ae report on the contacts with Senator CER’ 
Lewis F. Adler, attorney; A. C. SoctaL Securiry—Mr. Gayman re- Myers, particularly the interview som 
Moser, and R. C. Webster met with ported on activities of the Association which Miss Haas and Doctor Clark had time 
the Committee. to date on Social Security legislation with the Senator. eme! 
On February 9, Miss Champlin and M 





ELECTRICAL 


TRAINING 


For High School Graduates Who Are Not Going to College 
* Train for Successful Careers in Electricity * 


Intensive 32 


cuit tracing; 





dence course in fundamen- - 
tals of industrial electrical 
engineering, including radio 
and electronics. 
laboratory practice in elec- 
trical measurements; test- . 
ing power equipment; cir- 
wiring tech-. 
niques; radio and industrial Wash. 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
A Technical Institute 


electronics; use of machine 
tools; motor construction; 
drafting. A basic training 
meeting industry’s require- 
ments for engineering aides, 
laboratory assistants, etc. 
Modern buildings, dorms. 
57th year. Begin Sept. 5. 
Catalog. Ph Segara Ave., 


ea 


weeks’ resi- 


Extensive 


Miss Haas attended the hearing before 
the Senate Finance Committee in 
Washington. Miss Haas spoke at the 
hearing after which she and Miss 
Champlin had interviews at the offices 
of Senators Myers and Martin on 
H R 6000. 


FEDERAL Atp—The House Education 
Committee met for a short time on 
February 7 and recessed after appoint- 
ing a subcommittee to report back in 
the future. The whole issue is that no 
funds under the program be used for 
activities of non-public schools. The 
position of the NEA is that of States 
Rights. 





on SURI Nice . = ee > 7 Sussipies—Doctor Faust presented 
the report of the Subcommittee on 
“ "i State Subsidies in which he recom- De 
Service every mile...comfort every minute mended the following: si 
i —— 1. Assemble local facts on the in- ter 
on Canadian Pacific trains equalities which now exist in financing At 
. ° the school programs and make them ( 
to CANADA’S Rockies known to the public. ee 
2. Determine the cost of operating Zic 
a defensible program per teaching unit ne 
on the elementary and secondary lev- _ 
els and project this cost into the * 
future. 
3. Project the cost of the mandated F 
salary program. 





Miss Champlin moved, seconded by 
Miss Simmons, that the report be 
adopted and that the subcommittee 
proceed with the studies and recom- 
mend the employment of additional 
help if needed to make the studies. 
Carried. 





See Canada’s majestic Rockies, her roll- 
ing prairies, sparkling lakes and en- 
chanted forests. Roomettes, wide berths, 
lazy-chair comfort—and meals you'll 





RESOLUTIONS OF STATE ScHooL Dt- 
RECTORS AssocIATION—These_ were 
presented for the information of the 


‘Cenadion Pacific 


For rail fares, Great Lakes trips, 


: : Op Tae Committee. an 

write home about—on Canadian Pacific’s Alaska cruises and trans-Pacific air 
modern trains, to and from the North service, see your local agent or any CANDIDATES—Mr. Corter moved, sec- 830 ( 
Pacific Coast and California. Come! Canadian Pacific office. onded by Mr. Gleim, that all candi- Adelp 
; con 
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dates for State-wide office be contacted 
and requested to express their atti- 
iudes on the issues of public educa- 
tion. Carried. 

It was suggested that Chairman 
Lumley and Headquarters Staff make 
these contacts. 


INFORMING THE PuBLic—Mr. Thomp- 
son moved, seconded by Mr. Griffith, 
that a program be developed to inform 
the public of the school problems and 
their possible solutions. Carried. 


CERTIFICATION—Present practices of 
some school districts employing full 
time substitutes and teachers with 
emergency certificates were discussed. 

Mr. Gleim moved, seconded by Mr. 





UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


Summer Session—July 6—August 12 
WRITE FOR CATALOG .. . Study 


in Vermont’s lake-and-mountain coun- 
try. Graduate and under-graduate study 
in Liberal Arts and Education, in- 
cluding Guidance. Workshops and dem- 
onstration schools. Entertainment and 
recreational program. 












Director, Summer Session 
BURLINGTON 11, VERMONT 
ON - LAKE - CHAMPLAIN 








Personally Conducted Tours 


MEXICO >) pays. 

22 DAYS 
Delightful climate, 2000 miles thrilling 
sightseeing in private limousines. An ex- 
ceptionally full itinerary of the most in- 
teresting and historic places, even includ- 
ing the Paracutin Volcano. Finest hotels, 
American meals. 


CALIFORNIA 2ULY,(47H 


Denver, Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Salt Lake City, Bingham Copper Mine, 
Zion National Park, Grand Canyon, Los 
Angeles, Catalina Island, San Diego, Hol- 
lywood, San Francisco, Big Trees, Port- 
land, Columbia River Drive, Seattle, Puget 
Sound to Victoria, Spokane, Grand Coulee 
Dam, Yellowstone National Park, etc. 
Each is First Class in Every Respect 
rite for Folders 


HECKERMAN’S TOURS 


BEDFORD, PA. 

















NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB « Sponsored Trips 


FLY... OVER eesti cisco 






fy M DC3-C46 5 

SERVICE > FROM PHILA. 
Daily Deluxe 4-engine Douglas Nonstop Flights D9: AX 
830 Chestnut St.* Benj. Franklin Hotel Sul WAVeYA! 
Adelphia Hotel + 13th & Chestnut Sts. Umm ty 


CONSOLIDATED TRAVEL SERVICE. INC. 


APRIL, 1950 








Duronio, that a subcommittee be ap- 
pointed to investigate the practices of 
employing substitutes and _ teachers 
with emergency certification. Carried. 


ScHooL Bur_pincs—Mr. Siegman 
moved, seconded by Mr. Kearney, that 
a subcommittee be appointed to study 
the school building problem. Carried. 

The committee adjourned at 2:30 


p-m. 
—A. C. Moser, Acting Secretary 





Committee Chairmen 


Committee chairmen of the PSEA 
met in Harrisburg on February 25 to 
discuss the work of their various com- 
mittees. Isabel Epley, President, pre- 
sided while the chairmen presented 
statements concerning the work of 
their committees and asked each other 
questions concerning possible coor- 
dination of activities——-EucENE P. 
BERTIN, Acting Secretary 


Retirement Problems 
At its first meeting for 1950, Feb- 


ruary 17 and 18, the Committee on 
Retirement Problems reviewed retire- 
ment information which would appear 
in the April issue of the PSJ, planned 
a booklet on retirement for publication 
and distribution in the fall, and voted 
to continue interest in legislation to 
provide retirement credit for all vet- 
erans of World War I who entered the 
armed services from and returned to 
school service. 


SociaL Securiry—The Committee re- 
affirms its opposition to legislation 
which would include sound establish- 
ed retirement systems under Social Se- 
curity and also its support of the 
amendment to H R 6000 as presented 
by the NEA.—WittiaAm A. DOANE 
Secretary 


b] 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches, 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, chairman, Alli- 
quippa, met in Harrisburg February 
17 and 18. Items on the agenda were 
Local Branch Leaders’ Conferences for 
1950, the Local Branch annual report 
form, and the 1950 Local Branch Lead- 
ers’ Workshop.—R. C. WesstTeEr, Sec- 


retary 





Convention District 
Presidents 


Convention district presidents of the 
PSEA met on March 3 with all mem- 
bers present. Isabel Epley, President, 
presided while information was given 
about convention procedure, budget al- 
lotments, and the role of the conven- 
tion district president as a leader.— 
H. E. GayMAN, Executive Secretary 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


at Chautauqua, New York 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 3-August 11, 1950 


POSTSESSION 
August 14-September 1, 1950 


GRADUATE WORKSHOPS: 


Adult Education Leadership, Human 
Relations, Child Growth and Develop- 
ment (Kindergarten-Nursery School 


pervision, Techniques in Fund Raising, 
Educational Guidance, Music Education 
and Art Education. 


Workshop credit is applicable toward 
Master of Arts, Doctor of Education 
and Doctor of Philosophy degrees, 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 


OTHER COURSES for GRADUATE and 
UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT: 


Sociology, Psychology, Student-Teach- 
ing, International Relations, Character 
Education, Art, Arts and Crafts, Dra- 
— Music, Audio-Visual Aids, Eng- 
lish. 


A maximum of 22 points out of the 
total of 34 points required for the Mas- 
ter’s degree Le: be taken at Chautau- 
qua provided all remaining points are 
completed at New York University, 
New York City. 


Ideal Workshop Situation. 


Rich Cultural Life: Symphony Con- 
certs, Opera, Theatre, Lectures, Educa- 
tional Conferences, University Club, 
Recreation Field, Beach for Summer 
School students. 


Dormitory Accommodations; also ac- 
commodations for married couples. 


Inexpensive Meals, Snack Bar at the 
School. 


For Catalog, Dormitory Reservation, 
Information on other types of living 
accommodations, write to: 


MRS. E. B. HARTZELL 


CHAUTAUQUA ee 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW Y' 


For other information, write to: 


PROFESSOR JOHN CARR DUFF 
COORDINATOR 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Public Relations 


The second meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Public Relations was held in 
Harrisburg on January 23, Thomas W. 
Watkins, chairman, presiding. Returns 
on an inquiry concerning public rela- 
tions activities in the Local Branches 
were studied. It was reported that in 
the past year Headquarters personnel 
appeared three times before associa- 
tion groups to every appearance before 
lay or public organizations. A study 
on plans for a speakers bureau is to 
be made. 


Allen H. Wetter submitted samples 
of the Local Branch Opinionnaire on 
Public Relations. This material will 
be mimeographed and sent to all Lo- 
cal Branch presidents for trial use, re- 
view, and suggestions.—MILDRED E. 
KELLY, Secretary 


The common school is the greatest discovery 
ever made by man. Other social organizations 
are curative or remedial, this is a preventive 
and antidote. They come to heal diseases and 
wounds; this to make the physical and moral 
frame invulnerable to them.—Horace Mann 


The qualification of a teacher is the ability 
to keep the old fires of knowledge burning by 
adding new fuel.—Confucius 





COMPTON'S ” 1950 


Ligger and better than ever 
Completely Refolioed 
360 Fages added 


To keep in step with modern times—to 
meet the ever-increasing school and library 
reference needs—genuine continuous re- 
vision adds 360 more pages to the 1950 
Compton's. This is in addition to a 348-page 
expansion in 1949—the equivalent of 
almost two large Compton volumes in the 
past two years. No increase in price. The 
greatest encyclopedia value ever offered. 
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For information, prices and terms on the 1950 Compton’s, write to: 
JOHN D. LaWALL, Dist. Mgr., 81 Daley Blvd., Rochester 17, N. Y. 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY . iooon. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 






STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 
1950 REVISION 


2366 pages of new and revised material 
not including 888 pages of the completely 
reset and expanded index) .. . 332,700 words 
of newly written text...557 new or exten- 
sively revised articles ... 1083 new pictures, 


maps, and graphs ...360 pages added 









Classroom Teacher 
Coordinating Committee 


Each Convention District now has 
an active representative on the Class- 
room Teacher Coordinating Commit- 
tee as follows: 


TerRM Expires DECEMBER 31, 1950: 

Northeastern—Elementary, Mrs. Miltona 
Klinetob, Berwick 

Northwestern—Secondary, Donald Gill, Law- 
rence Park, Erie 

Southeastern—Secondary, Virginia D. Mc- 
Michael, Darby 

Southern—Elementary, 
Harrisburg 

W estern—Elementary, Marjorie Heimberger, 
Pittsburgh 


TerM Expires DECEMBER 31, 1951: 

Central—Secondary, Henry Stoudt, Peters- 
burg 

Central-W estern—Elementary, Mildred Hart, 
Clymer 

Eastern—Secondary, Edwin D. Clauss, Al- 
lentown 

Midwestern—Elementary, Ann 
Butler 

Pres., Dept. of Classroom Teachers, Lucy A. 
Valero, State College, chairman 

Vice Pres., Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 


Margaret Johnson, 


McKinney, 





Radio Scripts 
Available from NEA 


A series of radio scripts for use by 
affiliated associations is now available 
from the NEA Division of Press and 
Radio Relations. The fifteen-minute 
dramatizations are designed to ac- 
quaint the public with the aims, the 
problems, and the achievements of the 
nation’s schools. 

Current scripts deal with various 
phases of teacher welfare, teacher 
recruitment, teaching techniques, child 
guidance, and the value of education. 
They are of a general nature so that 
they may be used for broadcasts 
throughout the country. A page of 
helpful production hints accompanies 
each script to aid local groups in 
producing the shows. 

One complimentary copy of each 
new script is sent to local and state as- 
sociations and to other groups and 
organizations that have expressed an 
interest in this public relations service. 
A set of extra production copies of 
each script may be obtained for $1. 
The NEA also grants permission to 
associations to duplicate their own 
production copies of these scripts if 
they prefer. All requests should be ad- 
dressed to the NEA Division of Press 
and Radio Relations, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Planning Program 
(Continued from page 305) 


Housing and Redevelopment Assist- 
ance Law to allocate to slum clearance 
and redevelopment not more than 
thirty per cent of the funds available 
under the appropriation, under proper 
assurance that the properties so ac- 
quired will be used for the construc- 
tion of housing. The sums tentatively 
allocated but not utilized within any 
one of the various areas of the State 
may be reallocated to other areas 
which have established urgent need for 
additional housing construction. 

No discrimination as to race or 
color is permitted in any housing 
erected under this program. Veterans 
are given first priority, and second pri- 
ority is allowed to persons displaced 
by housing or urban redevelopment 
operations. Tenant admissions to such 
projects are limited to families whose 
total income does not exceed six times 
the rental value of the housing unit 
they are to occupy. 

The Board has been given the right 
to exercise the power of eminent do- 
main, to conduct public hearings, ad- 
minister oaths, and take affidavits. It 
may require housing or redevelopment 
authorities to file periodic reports of 
their operations and activities. It may 
institute action against any employe or 
member of a housing or urban rede- 
velopment authority who has an un- 
disclosed interest in any property in- 
cluded in such authority’s projects. It 
may also use and expend any funds 
coming into its hands from State, Fed- 
eral, or private sources in carrying out 
the purposes for which the Board has 
been created. 

In addition to these various respon- 
sibilities, the Planning Board has been 
charged with the duty of continuing its 
analysis of plans and the payments of 
grants authorized under the Public 
Works Planning Program of the now 
extinct Post-War Planning Commis- 
sion. It is also directed to maintain a 
continuing study of proposed State and 
local public works. 

The Board issues a weekly release to 
the State’s newspapers covering mat- 
ters of interest developed as a by- 
product of its research program. It en- 
gages in studies of regional problems 
and of specific industries, the results 
of which are made available through 
its publication, Pennsylvania Plan- 
ning, or through technical bulletins. 
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To provide assistance to local de- 
velopment efforts, the Board is now 
preparing a summary of all available 
data for each county in the Common- 
wealth. This material includes infor- 
mation on topography, history, com- 
munications, land-use, agricultural 
products, forest resources, public lands, 
recreational attractions, trends in man- 
ufactures and employment, retail sales, 
and all other available items of value 
to local government or to an industry 
or business seeking a Pennsylvania lo- 
cation. 


Every year the Planning Board an- 
swers thousands of requests for spe- 
cific information on a large variety of 
subjects and furnishes technical data 
of many kinds, such as land-use infor- 
mation, population estimates of the 
State and its counties, industrial-trend 
data, and many types of basic statisti- 
cal material requested by local govern- 
ment authorities. The Board’s publica- 
tion, “Know Your Pennsylvania,” and 
many of its technical bulletins are used 
in numerous schools and colleges 
throughout the Commonwealth. 











Kh 


A Prescription 


are well. 


periods of disability. 


413 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





For Speedier Recovery 
During Disability: 


Apply for the Washington National Teachers’ 
Group Plan of Income Protection when you 


FREEDOM from WORRY hastens recovery during 


When you are unlucky and your salary stops, why 
worry over how to pay your regular living expenses in 
addition to hospital and doctor bills. 


Eliminate Worry, Anxiety and Uncertainty! 


Help yourself to earlier recovery. Provide yourself with 
an uninterrupted income. Enroll now for true GROUP 
Insurance as offered by the WASHINGTON NATION- 
AL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


For details, write— 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL Group Officer 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


602 Perry Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 





young Americans in the seventh and eighth 
grades, the drama and adventure that went 
into our country’s building from earliest 
times to the present. The book begins with a 
panoramic view of the rich land upon which 
our country grew and the peoples who have 
helped to build America—peoples from 


Burtpinc A Free Nation. C. B. Moore, 

Helen M. Carpenter, L. G. Paquin, and 

F. B. Painter. 608 pp. Illus. Scribner. 
$3.40 ; 

A new volume of the Scribner social 

studies series sets forth, in narrative suited 

to the interests and reading abilities of 
















the-minute 


The movement of air from 









catalog of the land is called the SE 
; From the "General Science Why Series" 
filrmstrips of four filmstrips. For intermediate 





and 2” x 2” 
color slide sets 


grades, junior high, and senior high. 






Here is an easy-to-use, complete, descriptive 
listing of selections from the finest and largest 
filmstrip and slide library in the world—the 
S.V.E. Library. Every subject matter area is 
represented, from Kindergarten stories to 
advanced technical material, all produced 
under supervision of outstanding educators. 


From the "Correlated Handwriting 
Series” of four filmstrips. For primary 
and intermediate levels. 


This catalog is a “must” for every school that 


° 5 Mest early American Hags were made | 
uses or plans to use visual aids. 


' at home by patriotic women who worked — 
| together making flags for their country. — 
From the new "American Flag Series" 
of three filmstrips in color. For ele- 
mentary and high school history. 






DIVIDED INTO BASIC SUBJECT 
MATTER AREAS 


CODED TO INDICATE GRADE LEVEL 


NEW NUMBERING SYSTEM FOR EASY 
IDENTIFICATION AND ORDERING 


103 NEW FILMSTRIPS 


131 VISUALIZED UNITS IN COLOR 
(SLIDE SETS) 


MANY ILLUSTRATIONS 







From the new “Our Atomic World 
Series” of two filmstrips in color. For 
junior and senior high and college. 


ddddd< 


Send Today— Every teacher should have access to this new, up-to- 
date catalog. Send for your free copy today. Specify Catalog No. 600 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 





7 1345 WEST DIVERSEY PARKWAY - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
Sign of Poriection Producers of Visual Aids since 1919 


in Still Projection 
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many races and nations—who worked for its 
good, its freedom, and its gréwth. It contain 
charts, graphs, maps, and pictures. There is 
a 32-page insert of 60 photographs graphi- 
cally portraying nature’s gifts to America 
and man’s contribution toward building i: 
into the powerful nation that it is. 


THe EncycLopepiA OF EpuUCATIONAL RE 
SEARCH. Revised. Edited by W. S. Mon- 
roe. 1520 pp. Macmillan. $20 


The Encyclopedia serves two major pur 
poses: First, as a general reference work, it 
shows what educational research has re- 
vealed relative to the various questions that 
have been studied; secondly, it gives direc 
tion to future educational research. The re 
vised edition extends the coverage to about 
January, 1948, and increases the scope by 
the inclusion of a number of new articles. 


Sincinc AND Ruymine. Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Mabelle Glenn, and Lorrain E. Watters. 
192 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.44 
Songs about folks, about the world, about 
singing things, and about shining hours 
comprise the contents of the book for grade 
three in this “Our Singing World” series. 
To foster continuous progress in music read- 
ing, familiar tonal-reading patterns made up 
of scalewise and tonic chord progressions 
are highlighted with singing names. Crea- 
tive expression receives special attention and 
provision is made for the use of melody 
instruments. Included are “The Raggle- 
taggletown Singers” and “The Ugly Duck- 
ling,” two delightful song-stories by Frank 
Luther. The book is beautifully illustrated: 
records have been made by Decca. 


MeTHODs AND MATERIALS IN ELEMENTARY 
PuysicaL Epucation. Edwina Jones, 
Edna Morgan, and Gladys Stevens. 268 
pp. Illus. World Book Co. $3 

To aid teachers in deciding what to teach 
and how to teach in physical education, this 
book contains criteria on the basis of which 
activities suited to various age levels in ele- 
mentary schools may be chosen. The term 

“elementary school” as used throughout the 

book refers to the years from kindergarten 

through the sixth grade. On methods, the 
book contains only suggestions since no two 
teaching situations and no two teachers are 
exactly alike. Representative activities suited 
to children at various levels have been de- 
scribed in considerable detail following the 
appropriate chapters. Here may be found 
specific directions for typical skills, stunts, 
games, rhythmic activities, and related activ- 
ities. A list of supplies and equipment re- 
presenting the minimum needs of the pro- 
gram is included at the end of Chapter 3. 


Psycuotocy. T. L. Engle. Revised. 640 pp. 
Illus. World Book Co. $3.08 

An elementary course in psychology for 
students in both the final years of high 
school and the beginning years of college. 
Specific objectives include helping young 
persons (1) to distinguish between pseudo- 
scientific and scientific material; (2) to 
understand basic principles of science—in 
particular the science of psychology; (3) 
to develop what is best in their personalities: 
(4) to be more effective students; (5) to 
apply the principles of mental hygiene con- 
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sistently and efficiently; (6) to select their 
vocations wisely, that they may succeed in 
them; (7) to make a truly rewarding use of 
leisure time; (8) to be worthy members of 
their present homes and of the homes they 
will probably establish within a few years; 
(9) to prepare to undertake their responsi- 
bilities as citizens in a democracy. 


STORIES FOR YouTH. Edited by A. H. Lass 
and Arnold Horowitz. 390 pp. Harper. 
$1.96 

Twenty-four short stories in the language 
of a high school student. The stories are 
divided into three parts: (1) What We 

Live By; (2) Issues Confronting Us; and 

(3) About People. Some of the authors in- 

cluded are James Street, John Galsworthy, 

Pearl S. Buck, William Saroyan, Sally Ben- 

son, and Heywood Broun. 


Tuts Our Nation. A. C. Bining, University 
of Pennsylvania; A. E. Martin, formerly, 
Pennsylvania State College; and Morris 


Wolf, Girard College High School, 
Philadelphia. 784 pp. Illus. Newson. 
$3.80 


A United States history from colony to 
world leader which “educates for world 
leadership.” In enlarging on the responsi- 
bilities of American citizenship, this book 


of the Newson social studies series reviews | 


what has been taught on the lower level 
and rounds out information and understand- 
ing without burdening the young citizen 
with matter appropriate for the college 
level. At the close of the sections into which 
each chapter is divided are questions for 
the use of the student. Similarly, activities 


on the entire unit are given at the end of | 


each unit. The authors have provided a list 
of audio-visual aids in a section entitled 
“To the Teachers.” 


PIONEER CHILDREN OF AMERICA, Grade 3, 
311 pp., $1.80. LEapers 1n OTHER LANDs, 


Grade 4, 333 pp., $1.92. Illus. Jeanette | 
Caroline D. Emerson, W. L. | 


Eaton, 
Chase, and Allan Nevins. Heath 


Two books of the “History on the March” 
series aimed to stimulate children’s interest 
in the study of history. The books are writ- 
ten by juvenile authors carefully chosen for 
their ability to write interestingly about his- 
torical subjects. 


MaKkinG oF Mopern America. L. H. 
Canfield and H. B. Wilder. 860 pp. Il- 
lus. Houghton Mifflin. $3.56 


Unusual format, illustrations, and an in- 
formal style of presentation characterize this 
new history book in which the parts are 
Early America Develops, Modern America 
Emerges, and Modern America Matures. A 
“Your Government” section completes the 
book with information concerning the three 
governments under which we live in the 
United States. 


THE 


Our Frienps IN SoutH America. Glenn 
Barr, W. K. Jones, Eleanor C. Delaney, 
and Prudence Cutright. 444 pp. Illus. 
Macmillan 

Information on the history and geography 
of the ten republics of South America. The 
authors know South America well and tell 


their experiences during visits there. They 
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Modern Trains add to my Vacation Pleasure 












ace ‘ eX 

i get a “Refresher Course” in America 
when I travel by train. Through this pano- 
rama window, I get the “feel” of our coun- 
try — the farms, the towns, the cities and 
all the many people who make America. 
And I remember, too, how railroad taxes 
give our school funds a real boost! 


(And railroad taxes pay part of my salary) 


“The Story of the Railroads,” I tell my 




















pupils, “is the story of America.” For rail- 
roads really opened up our land —to agri- 
culture and industry — to’ the wonderful 
trade and commerce which provide jobs 
for millions of people at wages that make 
America’s living standards so high. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 
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‘ bg senger cars. 
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every Monday 
evening on NBC. 
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oe 


. TIPS FOR 


TEACHERS 






**An arithmetic is an arith- 
metic is an arithmetic’ is the 
way Gertrude Stein of 
happy memory would have 
said it. We say it differently, 
however, because an arith- 
metic textbook is not by any 
means the wholestory. Every 
child is entitled toa complete 
arithmetic programconsisting of textbooks, 
workbooks, tests, manipulative devices 
and a methods book. WINSTON offers 
just such a program carefully integrated 
for use in Grades 1-9. 


All findings by modern authorities in read- 
ing concur in the conclusion that there is 
no quick way for the average child to ac- 
quire a reading vocabulary, that he suc- 
ceeds best by much easy reading at many 
stages. EASY GROWTH IN READING 
has carried out these findings in a pro- 
gram of Levets based upon child ability 
from Pre-Primer groups through third year. 
Schools everywhere have found that this 
level plan provides maximum reading skill 
and enriched reading experience. 


What makes a geography NEW? A copy- 
right date or the way in which material is 
treated? You know the answer—if a geog- 
raphy does not treat regions from the 
standpoint of global relations and if it 
does not emphasize social living, it belongs 
to the prewar era regardless of copyright 
date. The WINSTON Smith-Sorenson- 
Carls OUR NEIGHBORS Series is quickly 
gathering fame for its perceptive, timeless, 
and timely handling of all topics. 


TOM’S TOWN, second book for second 
grade, is proving a worthy successor to 
NANCY’S WORLD, first book in the 
new WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Ask your Winston representative to show 
you the list of changes made in the 1950 
Edition of THE WINSTON DICTION- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS—changes which 
make this book as fresh as the head- 
lines in tomorrow morning’s newspaper. 


What makes day and night ? What are the 
stars made of and how far are they? Have 
you heard an old man say it would rain 
because his rheumatism was bad? How 
can we save water? As long as youth is 
youth, these and many other questions 
will be pondered in their “long, long 
thoughts.”” No one answers them more 
effectively than does 

Franklin B. Carroll, 

Science Department sha, 
Head, Frankford High wy 
School, Philadelphia, in 
his three-volume INTER- 
PRETING SCIENCE 
SERIES. 


\ \ 


\) / 








MEMBER 


1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 


WINSTO 
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give the story of the founding and develop- 
ment of the Pan American Union. 


Le Couiirer DE LA Reine. Alexandre Dumas. 
232 pp. Macmillan 


A reader for any student who has a suf- 
ficient mastery of the rudiments of the 
French language. The book is the fourth of 
a sequential series of readers so arranged 
that the vocabulary and grammar will de- 
velop in a succession of constantly expand- 
ing concentric circles. Sections of French 
history and civilization which are brought 
out in this story have been elaborated upon 
in the little civilization studies placed at 
the heads of some of the chapters. The edi- 
tors of the book are A. G. Bovee, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, and Aurea Guinnard, Mary- 
wood College, Scranton. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. Edited by P. F. 
Valentine. 592 pp. Philosophical Libra- 
ry, New York. $10 

This volume brings together the thinking 
of men and women in institutions of higher 
learning in America on the pertinent prob- 
lems concerning the American college today. 

It is an attempt to analyze many of the 


issues most pertinent to the admission and | 


treatment of students, the nature of the 
instructional program, and the structural or- 
ganization of higher education. 


Local Branch President 
(From page 310) 


Public Relations 


Now that organization details were 


moving according to plans, Don would | 
have an opportunity to appoint, with | 


the approval of his Executive Commit- 
tee, a Committee on Public Relations. 
The activities of the organization had 


done much to increase the respect of | 
the community for the profession dur- | 
ing the year. The most important sin- | 
gle factor in the success or failure of | 


public relations was the individual 
teacher in the classroom. His actions 
were those of a profession that was 
seeking to improve its status in Amer- 


ican life. It was for this committee not | 
only to keep the public informed of | 


professional activities and individual 
accomplishments, 


ment and advancement within the pro- 
fession itself. 


Don was lost in a haze of smoke as | 
he marched on with his plans. As the | 
clock on the mantle chimed midnight, | 
he rose from his place and retired for | 


the evening, to dream of checking off 
items on an agenda which insured 
increasing, effective, professional ac- 


tivity in his PSEA Local Branch. 


but constantly to | 
stress the need for continual improve- | 


HAVE YOU 
MADE YOUR 


lf you are seeking perfect seclusion in 
natural beauty, where, when you wish 
you may have genial young compan- 
ions, and plenty to do — then here is 
the key to your honeymoon happiness: 
a friendly guest house deep in wooded 
hills, where all guests live in secluded 
cottages (automatically heated, with 
bath) and eat together at our old 
h tead (breakfast until 11:00). Open 
all year to newlyweds only. Mention 
dates if you wish our Three Honey- 
moon Plans and other folders. 

The Farm on the Hill, Swiftwater, Pa. 
Box P-4 














MORE 


than a tourist 


SEE MORE 
ENJOY MORE 
LEARN MORE 


Hosts in 25 countries welcome you 
Exceptional visits and interviews |} 
2 


Family Life — Health Care — Hous- 

ing — Education — Intellectual 

Forces — UNESCO — Economics 
& 


Twenty Sailings, Spring and Summer 


$699 up 


Write for Booklet L 


WorLD STUDYTOURS 


Social Change — Theatre Arts — 














Columbia University Travel Service, Agent 
New York 27. N. Y. UNiversity 4-3000 


meme 











“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 





@ This new phonetic pro ing diction- 
| ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 

purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
| mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
| cluded many American proper names and many 
| historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association: More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 644 x 9 x 1% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Books Received 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. 
St., Peoria 3, Iil.: 
InpustriAL Arts Woopworkinc. J. L. 
Feirer. $0.53 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
Atmucuicoitr. Land of the Little Dog. 
William Teg. $4 


The Fideler Co., 40 Ionia Ave., N. ¥., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: 
Let’s Reap apout Canapa. Leila and Kil- 
roy Harris. $2.95 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass.: 

ENnGLIsH IN Action. Fifth Edition. J. C. 
Tressler. Course 1, $2.12. Course 2, 
$2.12. Course 3, $2.20. Course 4, $2.20 

EnciisH Is Our Laneuace. Grades 3-6. 
Edna L. Sterling, Hannah M. Lindahl, 
Katuarine Koch, Mabel F. Rice, and 
Ethel A. Leafgreen. $0.56 each 

Le NarcoTiguE AND Le MONDE REN- 
VERSE. Edited by Rodney K. Ketcham 
and O. F. Bond. Graded French Reader. 
Book 7—Alternate. $0.60 

PERSONALITY AND Etiquette. Lillian N. 
Reid. Revised. $2 


PLane Geometry. W. W. Hart. $2 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. NYC: 
A Seconp Course 1n A ccesra. N. J. 
Lennes and J. W. Maucker 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 
New York 16, N. Y.: 


OuTLINE OF A MeTAPHYsiIcs. The Absolute- 
Relative Theory. F. J. Matchette. $3.75 


Vonroe 


10th St., 





' Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 
Fire Sarety—for Teachers of Primary 


Grades. National Commission on Safety 
Education. $0.50 


Our SystEM oF Epucation. A Statement of 
Some Desirable Policies, Programs, and 
Administrative Relationships in Educa- 
tion. National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. $0.25 


The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
B:<€. 


U. S. Government 


ForeigN AFFAIRS HIGHLIGHTs. Division of 
Public Liaison, Dept. of State 


HicH ScHooL STAFF AND SIZE OF SCHOOL. 
Specialized Staff in Secondary Schools 
and Its Relation to Size of Enrolment 
and Type of Organization. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education. 
$0.20 

Tue Point Four Procram. Dept. of State. 
$0.15 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS AND MATERIALS ReE- 
LATING TO AMERICAN Foreicn POticy. 
Office of Public Affairs 


UNESCO Topay. An Informal Report on 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization and 


APRIL, 1950 


the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. $0.10 
These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


Die. 


THE HuMAN Repropuctive SystEM. Thomas 
H. Knepp, Biology Instructor, Strouds- 
burg High School. 50 pp. Illus. Wil- 
liam C. Brown Company, 915 Main St., 
Dubuque, Towa. $0.60 


The author has used the contents of this 








text-booklet for high school students as a 
part of his biology course for a number of 
years. Interest from a number of teachers 
in various sections of the country resulted 
in the revision and printing of the text. To 
quote the author: “The human reproduc- 
tive system can be taught in mixed classes 
in public schools, but it must be done in a 
professional and clinical way. When that is 
done the students respond accordingly. This 
teaching may be one way to help our high 
school students adjust themselves to the 
adult world.” 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Of Interest to Teachers 
For Teen-Age Reading 


ACH BOOK is full of adventure, 
stout hearts and the battles of our 
pioneers told through characters of the 
same age as the readers. Equally appeal- 
ing to the girls of this age as to the boys. 
It’s the sacrifices and stamina of 
these different peoples which help build 
this Land of the Free. Young people in 
their impressionable teens become so 
engrossed as the tales unfold, they 
emerge with a new love and under- 
standing of what our great Democracy 
really stands for. 

There will be at least 16 of these 
novels in all—well bound, printed in ex- 
cellent clear-type on sight-saving off- 
white paper. Handsomely illustrated. 










Historic Novels 
for Teen-age 


Erick Berry, 
Editor 


6 Books Now Ready 


SEVEN BEAVER SKINS, The Dutch in 
New Amsterdam — Written and illus- 
trated by Erick Berry 

| HEARD OF A RIVER, Pennsylvania 
Germans—by Elsie Singmaster. I]lus- 
trated by Henry C. Pitz 

THE SONG OF THE PINES, Norwegians 
in Wisconsin—by Walter and Marion 
Havighurst. Illustrated by Richard Floethe 
THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN FISH, Cornish 
Fishermen in Maine—by Gertrude Robin- 
son. Illustrated by Frederick Chapman 
TIDEWATER VALLEY, Swiss in Oregon— 
by Jo Evalin Lundy. Illustrated by Mar- 
garet Ayer 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRAGON, Chinese 
and the Pacific Railways—by Vanya 
Oakes. Illustrated by Tyrus Wong 











THIS SERIES is published by Winston. Copies are already in many public and 
school libraries and at the book stores. Among authorities who give it a high eval- 
uation is Dirta MacBean, Director, Division of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools. 


The pleasant chewing and lively, long-lasting 


flavor of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM help keep 
you refreshed and alert so that your work, as you 
enjoy chewing this delicious treat, seems to go 
smoother, easier. Here’s wholesome, satisfying 
treat when marking papers, reading, etc. 
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THE EpucaTion AND TRAINING OF TEACH- Teacher Series. Bureau of Publications, "FG We. fan 
ERS, THE INFLUENCE OF HOME AND Teachers College, Columbia University. OU Ss sy the 
Community ON CuinpreEN Under Thir- $0.60 aching” 
teen Years of Age. IN THE CLASSROOM Bumpinc For Peace. The story of the 
WITH A ‘as te Years of First Four Years of the United Nations, By using the coupons in your magazine you 
—_ Minne oe nderstanding 1945-1949. $0.25. Liprary SERVICES. will secure some excellent material which 
Sexies. Leaps - Nexo. United Na- Our Ricuts as Human Bernes. A Dis- has been prepared especially for you. This 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- cussion Guide on the Universal Decla- column gives only a partial list of the many 
tural Organization, 19, Avenue Kleber, ration of Human Rights. $0.10. Unirep attractive offerings in this issue. The coupon 
Paris 16 Nations—A YEAR OF Procress. Intro- below is for your convenience in ordering. 
FOLKLORE. _Two Articles Reprinted from duction to the Fourth Annual Report on 46, “A Chronology of American Railroads” 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. F. E. the Work of the United Nations, July is a ten-page illustrated 7” x 10” book- 
Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 7, 1949. Department of Public Informa- let containing important dates in Amer- 4 
Chicago 10, Il. tion, United Nations, Lake Success, ican Railroad history, growth of rail- ] 
Getting ALONG IN THE Famity. Parent- N. Y. way mileage by states and by years, and ( 
, Motion Pictures For Scnoot Use. other figures on railroad and industrial 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric distribution. For upper grades and high 
RESULTS COUNT! Corporation, Box 1017, 306 Fourth school. (Association of American R.R.) 
When The Usual Methods of Ave., Pittsburgh 30 47. New “SVE Educational Catalog” of film- C 
a | strips and 2” x 2” color slide sets (No. \ 
Obtaining the RIGHT JOB have as i b 
. . . | 600). (Society for Visual Education) 
failed, Register with us. | A D A M TEACHERS | 48. “The Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’” is : 
JOB CORNER Hee INOIYEDUAL | AGENCY more than a brief for the American , 
| $2,200 — 37 WEEK TERM — _ $4,000 Seating Company’s newest desk with I 
Consult | We have excellent positions for well qualified pri- level, 10° and 20° top positions. This § 
WARREN E. MILLER mary and elementary teachers under fifty years old. | booklet includes a quick summary of 
| Grasp this opportunity. Apply today. | studi { the T. Int i Tian. Nn 
TEACHERS BUREAU NO REGISTRATION FEE—I2TH YEAR, ee ee . 
200 East Street Warren, Pa. cal: David Parrack, wt syidgmber N. ey A a sional Commission on Child Develop- 
AFTER ALL—IT’S RESULTS THAT COUNT__| olorado Bldg W., Washington, ment, which showed that children in s 
| thousands of classrooms are being ex- t 
posed to glaring or insufficient light and c 
THE EASTERN TEACHER to harmful posture with attendant vis- 
CLARK-BREWER AGENCY c s ual focusing problems. Included also is g 
TEACHERS AGENCY 200 Sunrise Highway | a list of reference books related to 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. | lighting, seeing, seating, posture. (Amer- ; 
We serve the Schools of the Excellent teaching positions available for Fall ican Seating Company) is 
Western States and Alaska. ‘tie mace | 24. “How Tape Recording Simplifies Teach- tl 
Member—N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Manager Member N.A.T.A. | ing” is a 16-page booklet which tells F 
how tape recording is used in music, . 
on | English, speech, commercial, science, WwW 
and social studies classes. Pictures and 
beseieas : : sketches. (Minnesota Mining Company) 
KINDERGARTEN Now—No Registration Fee! | 30 “Little Nipper” ‘booklet . a Foil z 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS (30. “Little 3 {8 20-pag 
Elementary, Secondary, College, catalog of records for children. The h 
With degrees begin $2600-$3000. $100 or more | | and Administrative Positions. g 2 Sates 
ra Wigs ; ope See Give phone, photo, Middle Atlantic State Coverage. story about each record will help with O 
qualif. Mich. Calif. the selection of appropriate records for 
PLACEMENT RVI 3 
CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY | | MARKS (iio icnet st vau.Pa | | various ages. (Radio Corporation) i 
East Lansing, Mich. | 45. Travel booklets—“Travel for Fun,” i 
“Rocky Mountain Tours” and “Thrift- he 
tailored Tours.” (Continental  Trail- 
ways) 
THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 36. aa ge serene pi on a : 
waii, Yellowstone, an osemite Na- 0 
632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. tional Packe, and Caloede. Conplete L 
Thirty years of success in public school, private school and college placement in details and many interesting facts on { 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware is at your service here. these internationally-famous vacation- m 
Kingsley {5-174 Personal Discriminating Service — F Wsloney | | managers lands, together with air service from ag 
more than 80 major cities. Valuable aids Sc 
for you in planning your summer vaca- pr 
tion. (United Air Lines) 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS AGENCY 
423 Wyandotte St. Bethlehem, Penna. USE THIS COUPON an 
We offer good teachers excellent positions in modern progressive schools. Why not . ; 
use our seventeen years experience in the educational field to guide you in selecting State Te achers Magazines, Inc. = 
a better position? Ey ee 307 N. Michigan Avenue Pi 
Call Bethlehem 6-5631 Sean a i Managers ee) ee to 
Please have sent to me the items the 
checked in the quantities indicated. 3c on 
is enclosed for each item checked. hed 
Excellent Teaching Positions are available - 46 47 48 24 30 45 36 Mc 
W ame DORE ie Lp clint SPS oe el Mees VLC 
NE JERSEY STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY aoe MMAR sc kecacesl Grade ........ its 
: ] Dee Rie ere eter ee ee ee . 
Good Salaries Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy School pi a list 
Tenure Pensions Co issioner of Education, 6 years Executive OD cnet rere rere eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee esses eeeeennnee rea 
Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. fete Tan tone: etal aman sex 
Access to Universities Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J | Enrollment: Boys .............. Gila. ar... s 
wo 
her 
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NOTES AND 


NEWS 


WarreEN Travis WHITE, superin- 
tendent of schools, Dallas, Texas, is 
president of the American Association 
of School Administrators for the year 
beginning March 15, 1950. 


THE SCRANTON SCHOOL BoarD re- 
cently promoted two veteran teachers. 
W. ALBERT MurPHY was named prin- 
cipal of Technical High School and 
Wricut B. Jones vice principal. Both 
men had taught science at North 
Scranton Junior High School for 
many years. 


ArTHUR COLEMAN, former Univer- 
sity of Texas faculty member. will 
take office as president of Alliance 
College, Cambridge Springs, at inau- 
guration ceremonies on June 4. 


Haroxp S. Faust of Mechanicsburg 
is the new supervising principal of 
the Mt. Holly Springs Mr. 
Faust succeeded George S. Messinger 
who recently resigned. 


schools. 


LILLIAN WILSON, a teacher in the | 
Tyrone High School, retired during | 


her twenty-fourth year of service on 
October 31. As a token of their esteem 


for her, fellow teachers held a_ social 


gathering in her honor and presented | 


her with an electric toaster. 


ParKE H. Lutz has been appointed 


vice president and general manager | 


of the John C. Winston Company. Mr. 
Lutz a graduate of Penn State. for- 
merly served as director of vocational 
agriculture at Lower Paxton High 
School, Dauphin County. and was 
principal of Denver High School. 


TEACHERS OF SPEECH in Edgewood 
and West View high schools have 
made it possible for the University of 
Pittsburgh’s new department of speech 
to offer majors practice teaching in 
their own subject area. Student teach- 


ers work with Mrs. Leighton H. Camp- | 


bell at Edgewood and Emma Dean 
Morris at West View. The program, in 
its second year, already has a waiting 
list of speech education majors who 
realize the value of being able to ob- 
serve an experienced teacher and to 
work out plans and try them out under 
her guidance. 


APRIL, 1950 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF ‘TECH- 
NOLOGY has received a $100,000 grant 
in support of its pioneering educa- 
tional plan, according to an announce- 
ment by President Robert E. Doherty. 
The grant will be given the school in 


three annual installments by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The plan of professional education, 
specifically in the College of Engineer- 
ing and Science, has as its aim to re- 
form its objectives to make time for 
the new curriculum, design the new 
curriculum, and decide how and what 
to teach in order to make the new 
curriculum and objectives more than 
just words. The program has been 
divided into four stages. The $100,000 
Carnegie grant is to help Carnegie 


Tech through the final stage. 








Nation-wide Assistance 


NATIONAL Association of TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Administrators 








ment service. 


A national organization for the standardization and improvement of 
teacher placement procedure in the interests of education. 
executives and classroom teachers are invited to write to members of 
the association when in need of the highest type of teacher place- 


School 





H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 


Registration Form on Reauest 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


“The Utmost Courtesy at All Times—Service Unexcelled” 
Member: National Association of Teachers Agencies 


MISS W. WILLIAMS, Manager 


Write Department “S” 





516 N. Charles Street 


MuUlberry 6850 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


For twenty-five years we have rendered reliable service to both teachers and 
school employers. Our placements are made in schools and colleges throughout 
the East and South. This year offers outstanding opportunities for advancement. 


Write, telling about yourself 


Baltimore 1, Maryland 


William K. Yocum, Manager 





BRYANT 


Member—N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Bureau 


711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 





202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


employers for more than thirty-five years. 


Early registration advisable. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


During 1950 competition for teaching positions will be greater than for several years past. 
Why not register with an Agency that has rendered superior service to teachers and school 


Phone 3-5797 


C. H. Gordinier, Manager 





TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. 


We have, officially listed, 


hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
managemeni—gives you expert guidance to help you secure that next position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 70th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Write immediately. Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Splendid opportunities in elementary, secondary and college fields. Our experience 


as a former schoolman and as a present placement director at your service 
for your first position or for advancement. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member—N. A. T. A. John B. Ritter, Manager 








A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies 
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Cepak Crest CoLLece, Allentown. 
announces four $1800 and six $900 
scholarships offered to outstanding 
women entering Cedar Crest in Sep- 
tember, 1950. Selection is based on 
scholastic ability and interest, in ad- 
dition to the qualities of character and 
personal development which should 
mark every student. No award will be 
made unless there is evidence of fi- 
nancial need. For further informa- 
tion or application blanks write to 
Director of Admissions, Cedar Crest 


College, Allentown. 








so 


THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

® Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


ee! ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


= 








ve 
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Tue Larcest CHAPTER of the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America in the Unit- 
ed States is located at State Teachers 
College. Indiana, according to Mrs. 
Wilda Freebern Faust of Washington, 
D. C., national executive secretary of 


the FTA. 


Necrology 


Sara D. Stuart, retired Pittsburgh 
school teacher, January 17 


| Mrs. Laura GRACE PRaTT, teacher in 
the Harrisburg schools, March 7 


Sara M. SHERRICK, teacher in the ele- 


years before her retirement in 1940, 
June 25, 1949 


in the Scottdale schools for 44 years 
before her retirement in 1937, Jan- 
uary 30 


Harry E. Dawson, sixth-grade teacher 
in William Henry Harrison School, 
Philadelphia, February 20 

ANNE LINTON, teacher for 
years in W. Philadelphia 
School before her 
1931, January 27 

Joun C. Stewart. former 
County superintendent of schools, 
February 17 


Mrs. Emity H. Hoce. Crafton. a for- 


Greene 


ington, February 10 


| Emity GAVLIK, a teacher for 20 years 
in the elementary schools of Du- 
quesne, January 11 


Betty CATHERINE CLARK, teacher 
in the Conshohocken elementary 
schools since 1943. February 19 


Catvin A. UNGER, secretary to Newton 
W. Geiss, Berks County superin- 
tendent of schools. January 7 


Emory O. BICKEL, retired, former 
supervising principal of the Mifflin- 


burg schools, January 15 





ANNE CHEHANSKY, first-grade teacher 
in Blakely borough. Lackawanna 
County, schools, September 19 


Mrs. Mary Grace STEWART, teacher 
in the Pittsburgh schools until thir- 
teen years ago, February 26 


school board in Terre Hill for the 


past 30 years. February 26 


mentary schools of Scottdale for 30 | 


> Summer Sessions 


Mrs. AppiE RANDLE PorTER, teacher | 


over 40 | 
High 


retirement in 


ANNE E, SHAABER, teacher for 52 years 
in the Reading schools before her 
retirement in 1927, February 21 


Joun T. GARMAN, director of visual 
education for the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools, February 21 


Emma A. WILLIAMS, teacher for 42 
years in the Wilmerding schools be- 
fore her retirement in 1935, Feb- 
ruary 22 


G. ETHEL Forses, teacher at the Ful- 
ton school, Pittsburgh, for more 
than 40 years before her retirement 
three years ago, January 30 








FORTIETH YEAR 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superintend- 
ents. If you require courses for certification, 
or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions 
are ideally suited to your needs. And apart 
from its educational advantages, the Uni- 
versity—and the city of Philadelphia and 
environs—offer many cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions June 26 to August 4 
Post-Sessions August 7 to September 15 





> Temple University 


mer high school teacher in Wash- | 


| Joun M. WENGER, president of the | 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Ses- 
sions Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions. Ad- 
dress Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








Home Study 








Courses aiding in certi- 

fication and college 
degree work 

Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 
Write for Bulletin 


Correspondence 
Study Division 
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Gt) SUMMER SCHOOL 
nc” IN GEOGRAPHY 


Vacation School’s Fourth Season 


Plan now to enroll in this already popular 
six weeks’ vacation summer school, which 
is of increasing significance to teachers, 
students, members of the armed forces, 
civil servants and the general public. 

The school is situated in a region of 
unusual geographical interest and beauty 
on the Quebec-Vermont border. Courses 
will include: The Physical and Regional 
Geography of the Arctic, Economic Geog- 
raphy, The Geography of the U.S.S.R., 
Political Geography, The Technique of 
Area Studies, Town and Country Plan- 
ning, The Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources, and The Soupeey of Canada. 

turers will include: L. Dudley Stamp, 

S. H. Beaver, C. B. Fawcett, A. Lincoln 
Washburn, Trevor Lloyd, Bogdan Zabor- 
ski, S. Kenneth Hare. 

Comfortable accommodation in a modern 
co-educational college. Inclusive fee (board- 
residence-tuition), $200. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 3rd-August 12th, 1950 
Stanstead College, Stanstead, Que. 
Apply for Prospectus to Director, Geography 


Summer School, McGill University, 
Montreal, Que. 











Spanish Conversation in Mexico 


THE INTERAMERICAN SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
7th Season 


July 3-Aug. 11 Nov. 13-Dec. 22 


Intensive training with PRIVATE TUTORS three 
hours daily. Special Language, Cultural, and 
Commercial courses. M.A. Degree. All Mexican 
Faculty. Incorporated Dept. University Studies, 
Mexico. G. J. Approved. Reasonable rates, 
temperate climate. 


DONALD L. CUSTER 


Box 413 Salida, Colorado 














“Min ico 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
1950 SESSIONS 


June 18-July 14 AND July 27-August 22 


Spanish, Spanish Conversation, His- 
tory Art, Silversmithing, etc. Field 
Trips to the most interesting spots in 
Mexico. A delightful summer vaca- 
tion interlude of Study and Travel 
at a very low cost. For further in- 
formation: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO 


825 W. Second St. Wichita, Kansas 














STUDENTS—TEACHERS 
EUROPE Low cost cooperative 
MEXICO study and adventure 


ALASKA Js trips by motor, bicycle, 


PALM SPRINGS ‘3k Yeu Bok 
Write for Booklet TM12 
SITA, 545 5th Avenue 
New York City 
43 day trips in Europe from $195 


STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Santa Barbara, California 
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Calendar 


April 5-8—Eastern Business Teachers | 


Assn., Statler Hotel, Boston 


April 9-14—Study Conference, Asso- | 
ciation for Childhood Education In- | 





ternational, Asheville, North Caro- | 


lina 





YOU NEED 
THIS PROTECTION! 


When sickness or accidents 
strike it’s usually too late to 
protect your income. YOU 
NEED TPU PROTECTION 
NOW. It’ll help you to pay doc- 
tor bills, hospital bills, medi- 
cine, etc. It’s designed to guard 
your savings . . . keep money 
coming in when you need it 
most. 


There are many types of 
TPU protection to choose from. 
One Certificate will probably 
fit your need better than any 
other. If you want to “Never 
Miss A Pay Day” you need one 
of these TPU Certificates. 

Here are some of the features 
of this protection: 


© Low Cost 

® Generous Payments 

® No physical exam re- 
quired 

® Year ’round protection 


And, of course, there are 
many other benefits too. Let us 
tell you all about this TPU 
Protection. Just mail the coupon 
below . . . the complete facts 


will be in the very next mail. 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 North Prince Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


I should like complete details 
about the many different TPU 
Certificates that are designed to 
protect my income. 


| 





April 14-15—Fifth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown 


April 14-15—Tri-State Business Edu- 
cation Assn., Hotel Statler, Cleve- 


land, Ohio 


April 18-22—Southeastern Conven- 
tion District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
Philadelphia 


April 18-22—American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotels Adolphus and 
Baker, Dallas, Texas 


April 21-22—Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania Art Conference, State Teach- 
ers College, Edinboro 


May 4-5—Annual All-State Conference, 
Pa. Federation of Junior Historians, 
Education Building, Harrisburg 


May 4-6—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League State Contests 


May 5-6—18th Annual Business Edu- 
cation Contest, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg 


May 5-6—Annual Pennsylvania 
dustrial Arts Conference. 
Teachers College, Millersville 


In- 


State 


May 6—Pa. Business Educators’ Con- 
ference (Eastern), William Penn 


High School, York 
May 7-13—National Music Week 


June 27-30—1950 National Confer- 
ence on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana 


July 2-7—88th Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


July 10-21—Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference, Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Missouri 


July 17-22—Fourth Delegate Assem- 
bly, World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, Ottawa, Can- 
ada 

August 1-3—28th Annual Superin- 


tendents’ and Principals’ Conference, 
State College 


August 6-13—National Convention, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Dallas, Texas 


August 22-25—-PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders’ Workshop, Penn Hall, 


Chambersburg 





Academic Subjects 
Administration 
Adult Education 
Agriculture 
Guidance 

Home Economics 
Science 





CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION - 1950 
July 3 to August 12 


FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER 
PROFESSIONAL GRADUATES 


Industrial and 
Technical 


Secondary 
Education 


Testing 
Psychology 
Curriculum 


For further information address: 


Director of the Summer Session 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


af 


x 
aM 
x 


Chicago 











* Aust published | 


English for Today 


A completely new series of English grammar and 
composition textbooks for grades 9 through 12. 
Be sure to consider this series before choosing 
new textbooks for your classes. 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


September 27-28—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

September 29-30—Pa. Conference for 
Exceptional Children, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

October 5-6—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 6—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 11-14—Western Convention 
District and Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference, Pittsburgh 

October 16—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 16-19—National League to 
Promote School Attendance, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


October 19-20—Central-Western Con- 


vention District, Indiana 


October 27—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Lancaster’ . 


October 30-31—Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals, Har- 
risburg 

December 27-29—PSEA Annual Con- 
vention, Harrisburg 





Grades 9-12 
by 
Gray and Hach 


Philadelphia New York 
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